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TO THR 
READERS OF THE, REGISTER. 
‘Normandy, 17, June, 1835. 

Tue painful intelligence of the ex/réme 
iliness of my father ; miy beloved father ; 
my most kind and equally beloved father : 
is really all that can be conveyed in the 
way of information this day, either di- 
rectly or indirectly from him. 

Possibly they may never again hear of 
action or thought from him 1 . 

This state of things sufficiently subdues 
all spirit; sufficiently. removes power of 
even the least mental exertion, from all 
related or connected with him, to attempt 
to draw the attention of the readers of 
this work to any other subject; much less 
to attempt to do justice to this ! 

Wma. COBBETT, Jun. 


' 





Ir is my mournfal duty: to state, that } 
the forebodings above are realized, and | part 
that the hand which has guided this work, 
for thirty-three years has ceased to move !/ 
The readérs’ of the. Register will, of 


course, look to this number for ‘some. woud 


@ particulars of the close of my poor father’s 
life; bat they will, I am sure, be for- 
giving if they. find them shortly stated. 
A great inclination to inflammation of 

) the throat- had caused him’ annoyance’ 

from time to time, for several years, and, 

as he got older, it enfeebled him more. 
ee sang Peek dag. 

none ju io ‘th las spring, and i 

, that when. the Marquis of 
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‘to speak, but could not make his voice 


; ‘morning after this last debate, and had 


;j/tion, On Thursday night last he felt § 


}ten im the. open air; but he went to bed 



























peal of the malt-tax, my father attempted 


audible beyond the few members who & 
sat round him. He remained to vote 
on that motion, and increased his ail- 
ment; but on the voting of supplies on 
the nights of Friday the 15. and Monday # 
the 18. of May, he exerted himself so 
much, and sat so late, that he laid him- 
self up. He determined, nevertheless, 
to attend the House again on the evening 
of the Marquis of Chandos’s motion on § 
Agricultural Distress on the 25. of May, 
and the exertion of speaking and remain- 
ling late to vote on that occasion were too 
much -for one already severely unwell. 
He went down to his farm early on the 


resolved to rest hintself thoroughly and 
get rid of his hoarseness and infamma- 


-Junusually well, and imprudently drank 


‘apparently i in better health. In the early 
part of the night he was taken violently ill, 
and.on Friday and Saturday was consi- 
dered in adangerous state by the medical 
attendant. On Sunday he revived again, 
and ‘om Monday gave us hope that he & 
yet be well. He talked feebly, but. 
in the most collected and sprightly man- 
ner, upov politics and farming; wished 
for“ four days rain” for the Cobbett- 
corm and the root crops; and, on Wed- 
nesday, he could remain no longer shut 
up from the fields, but desired to be car- 
tied round the farm ; which being done, 
he criticised the work. that had been 
going.on in his absence, and detected 
some little deviation from his orders, with 
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more and more feeble, and was-evidently 
sinking; but he continued to answer 
with perfect clearness every question that 
was put'to him. In the last half hour 
his eyes became dim; and at ten mi- 
nutes after one p.m., he leaned’ back, 


closed them as if to. sleep, and died with-| 


out a gasp. He was 73 years old; but, 
as he never appeared to us to be certain 
of his owh age, we had some time ago 
procured an extract from the Register of 
Farnham parish, in which it appears that 
the four sons of my grandfather, George, 
Thomas, Wriuiam, and Anthony, were 
christened on the first of April, 1763, 
and, as Anthony was the younger: son 
and Wriiiam was the third, we infer that 
he was born ‘one year before he was 
christened, that ‘is, on the 9th of March, 
1762, He might, therefore, have been 


older, but not much. 
JOHN M. COBBETT. 





THE POOR-LAW BILL. 


Tus bill, in its operation through the 
country, being now the most interesting 
and important amongst all the questions 
of a revolutionary and ruinous character 
which are agitating this country, we think 
the present a fit opportunity to make an 
extract from a work on this subject, now in 
the press, and which will be ready for pub-. 
lication by the 1. of July. This extract is 
of matter consisting of commentary upon 


that part of the bill which relates to emi- 


gration ; and it is intended as a refuta- 
tion of the principle; upon whiclrall those 
who recommend emigration for the adde- 
viation of distress, proceed. The reader 
will at once acknowledge that the ill-fated 
measure of the bill has its chief foundation 
in that most unfortunate idea, the exist- 
ence of the excess of population, ~ 
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“As to your notion of danger “from 
“an inerease of the population of the 
«*‘ kingdom, it is too absurd to_.merit 
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_** end ofa thousand years of the kingly go- 
““-vernment, there remain six or ied 
.. “acres of land 
)\. © “*man, and every child! However; in 
7 1 “order to-expose the ‘follies ‘and: false~ 
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.** serious remark; seeing that, at the|” 


to’ evety"man, every wo-| 


“* hoods” of the boroughmongers as to 
‘* this matter, I will here make a remark 
“ or two onit. These tyrants caused what 
*“they called an’ enumeration to be taken 
“in 1801, and another in 1811. ~The ty- 
'“* rants wanted toreause it to be believed, 
“that the people had-increased in num- 
“ber under their sway. This would 
“‘ have been no ‘proof of an absence of 
“tyranny to be sure; but, at any rate, ' 
“it would have been a proof ‘that the 
“* number of their slaves. had. augmented, 
“ They were extremely eager to establish 
“this proof; and to work they went, 
‘‘ and at last put forth the population re- — 
“* turn in 1801, which made the total po- 

“* pulation of England alone amount to 
“© 8,331,434. “Now mind, Malthus. In 
“* 1811 they caused another eriumeration 
“to be taken, when they made the popu- 
“lation of England alone amount to 
“* 9,538,827. Bravo! Impudent mounte- 
“banks! Here»is more: than a seventh 
‘* of increase in ten years! So’ that, at 
“this rate of going on, the population of 


‘| © England alone’will, in 851 (only thirty- 


“* two years’ from this time) amount to 
** 16,292,527 ; and at the: close of this 
‘* present century, if their paternal sway 
“‘ should continue to ‘that time, the po- 
“* pulation of England alone will.amount 
*“* to 27,891,000. Oh, monstrous liars! 
** And this is not all; the inerease must 
“ Be much greater than this; for from 
>» 1801 to 1811 were ten years of ‘most 
“‘ bloody war, when not only many men 
“‘ were -killed,. but when. two hundred 
** thousand ‘of the men, and those of the 
“* most efficient of - papas, “were | always 
“* out'of the country, either on ship-board 
** or in foreign lands. . Impudent liars! 
‘The boroughmongers’ sway began in 
** 1688; and ifthe population have gone 
**on increasing only sifice thatitime, the 
** population at that. time-could. not have 
* exceeded 2,000,000! Talk of ‘our. 
‘© Creator” ¥ The boroughmon- 
** gers* are the most activé creators that 
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* We lave now lost these creators of popu- 
lation; but, we have others as ¢fficientin the 
political economists, who haye as much. in- 





over the: and the great 
towns, as the old ers. had. over 
the little towns and’ the e8,—Ep1Toe. 
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of the deplorable delusion whic * rae “) 


the authority: oe ran 
These retarns eet co 


“« this.world ever heard of.""——Letter by 
Mr. Cosperr to Matraus, on the cruedly 
recommended by him to be exercised 
towards the. poor, written: from Long 
Island, 6. Pebruary, ¥819; see. Re- 
gister 9. and 16. Aug. 1834. . 
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1. The proposition that the expatriat- 
ing of our. countrymen is necessary, from 
the superabundance of people: above the 
ability of the country to yield profitable 
employment, is so repugnant to thelong 
established notions of the’ benefit of popu ; 
lation, and tothe feelings of justice towards 
our fellow-men, and is associated with 
considerations so melancholy as‘to the 
causes existing generally, ag well as. to 
the consequences resulting. in particular, 
that we cannot but endeavour to: invoke 
the most serious attention to this propo- 
sition, with the view of ascertaining the 
truth of the premises upon which ib is 
founded. The chief argument whieh 
forms the basis of all the reasoning: in 
favour of this proposition, is. the alleged 
progressive. mecrease in population and 
tu national wealth, from the earliest times, 
This-argument it id beyond the scope of 
our object to attempt fully to-refute: here, 
It Has. been: completely refuted by: Mr. 
Cossertrt, both negatively and: positively, 
in his numerous writings ‘on this:.import+ 
amt subject; by his exposures of fallacies, | 
by‘hisi:proofs from: reeords, and ‘by his! 
proofs derived from actual: observation ; 
and though it is impossible to point oat 
- all the parts ‘of-his writings which contain } 
these proofs, it:is:sufficient to refer to his 
“Rural Rides,” which: contain the obser- 


thessouth and ‘west! of: England): which 
 journeys:be uidertook for the express pur- | 
| pose :of acturately 6 this | most | 
imsportant:matter:;, Ourimtentidn atipre+ 
_ Sent ‘is ‘merely ‘to enumierate; and'to take |a 
a brief review of ‘some’ of the) principal | 
~ SQuRCEs of | thé: divers: 

have been resorted' to; in the: 


pre) 


2) Ta the: first wwithh regards t6 
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obtaining of which correetly, it is obvious 


} being caught or injured in some way or 


returns were .ever even preténded.te. be 
' vations’ made in:his journeys:-on: horse- pmade of the killed at. eithet) Waterloo or 
back; over about fifteen: hutidred smiles of |} New Orleans, perhaps. through prudence ; 


numbers sustained’ by the army in India, 


ents «which |'short, all returns given without power of 
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of the actual number of people, things the 


oust ‘be full of difficulty; and. at seems 
Lwery surprising that, when the, object is 
to show.the progress of populetion, whe- 
ther im increase or decrease, that resort 
has never been had to the books contain- 
ing the registers of births. The,cast- 
ing up of the numbers in each parish for 
each ten years isa very simple efiair, at- 
tended with no expense, but a day’s work 
or two for the clerk. The other mode 
must always be a matter of computation 
or. guess-work. In Leland, in, the re- 
mote parts especially (which are also said 
to be the most populous), the people are 
proverbially ‘‘ wild’’; they are afraid, to 
answer any questions to strangers who 
appear for any purpose. whatever; a, re- 
markable instance of which occurred at 
Skibbereen at the taking of the census of 
1820: two children, whe were left at 
home alone, on seeing a.couple of stran- 
gers approach the house, hid themselves 
inva bin, and were found by their mother 
almost suffocated, so afraid were they of 


other. As to the total numbers, which 
appear, it is evident that. the different 
numbers) are in the first }instance in a 
/gteat, measure arbitrary by the agents. who 
are-employed, and finally atthe disere- 
tion .of those’ under whose authority the 
announcement is made. Thus it most 
be in all returns of numbers published: by 
Governments: It is so with returns of 
killed and’wounded made by, commanders, 
}whos may suppress; nay, prudence. may 
‘require them to. suppress, the truth; no 


for, this very primciple of predence. was 
lately avowed by the Tory Government 
against granting returns of the) losses, in 


prudence which had . been inyiolably 
observed by! the Whig. Ministry: \ In 


check on their, correctness; ¢specially 


when put forth accompanied, by at argu- ..» 
ti f of which tl aretad a4 - 
must be things to be: credited » o ee 


extent very rarely indeed: ‘But 
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serve the different ends which the as- 
serted fact of great population is made 
to answer. The Catholics, when they 
were petitioning for emancipation, urged 
their increase in numbers; Mr. O’Con- 
NELL corroborated the returns from his 
observation of increase within his own 
memory, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons : now, the same populousness 
is an argument for repeal of the Union, 
and the ungrateful proceeding in bring- 
ing the benefit of increase of numbers 
thus apparently produced by the Union 
as an argament against that Union, is 
obviated by the repealers again joining 
with the ‘‘ redundant population ’’ people 
in denouncing the increase as an evil; 
and all this while the same Catholics and 
repealers are bitterly opposed to intro. 
ducing the Act of Elizabeth in Ireland, 
and thus the increased populousness of 
their own countrymen serves them as an 
argument against that which their friends 
in England are now engaged in abolishing, 
and which they charge as the great cause 
of this “* redundant population.”’ It is 
truly amusing to see, we repeat, how the 
Government returns are thus made con- 
ducive to the Irish treble purpose! When 
indeed the Catholics or repealers are 
arguing against the Protestants, they 
prove triumphantly that ¢hat. population 
diminishes: they do not take facts upon 
the representations of others there; all 
the little population-tricks, when they are 
not for the furtherance of certain pur- 
poses, are carefully sifted into; for: io- 
stance, such tittle innocent tricks’ as the 
lending of Protestant children between 
one school and another, in order:to ‘shaw 
off before the education-commissioners, 
with our  Poor-law: commissioner’ Mr. 
Faangtann Lewis ‘at their: head ; and 
we believe great mirth was excited-by the 
simplicity with which these grave person- 
ages remarked the strong national cast 
q of countenance st the tattle tyros. 
| of the different schvols! Thus:the eause 
) of the Protestants may «well lose ground, 
when their can bring. proof! of 
diminution of the numbers of them ;; 
» for proof of their own: increased 
they have:only to appeal to the 
ment returms. 20. pis¥ Jove 
population-returns ofthe gene- 
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talizing Government of our ‘neighbours 
the Freneh, are not behind our own. In 
‘1791: the population was stated by the 
National Assembly to be 26,363,074. In 
1807, forthe same territory, Bonaparté 
made it 28,626;430; though this was after 
the bloody revolution, after all the emi- 
gration, and after the people of La Vendée 
had been extirpated to ‘the number of at 
least halfia million. In 1819, the Bour- 
bons made it 29,321,877. And now, the 
fund-holding, political economist, _ salt- 
taxing, and “‘ liberal’ Government make it 
upwards of 31,000,000. Bravo! This is 
within about 1,000,000 of what Bona- 
parte made: it: for the whole of the then 
territory ot France, including the Nether- 
lands and part of the present Prussian 
dominions ; all that part of the continent 
of Europe, in fact, east of the Pyrenees 
and west of the Rhine, and the popula- 
tion of which additional territory is stated 
to be:‘now upwards of 4,000,000. Mon- 
steur is very fond of accounts, that is to 
say, of fiyures; he is very accurate, that 
is to say, minute: the Government takes 
down the name of every individual who 
comes into the country, if it be only fora 
day, and in’ every town where he may 
chance to reside, his name is taken down 
in a book. But, his name is never taken 
duwn when he leaves his residence or 
quits the country ; so that the book con- 
tains,only one sideof the account ; it is 
all onthe credit. side. Therefore, if 
these accounts be in any way consulted 
by Monsieur in reckoning up his numbers, 
@ computation may be imade of the allow- 
ance which should be made. This ac- 
count-keeping, and the custom of pass- 
ports altogether, is one of the tyrannical 
novelties of ‘‘ regenerated France ”’; and, 
pif it be made available in the manner we 
suspect, it certainly is a strong instance 
of the truth of the French saying: ‘‘ Ou 
‘* ily a beaucoup de papiers il y a beau- 
“coup de gaspillage: where there are 
: there is much falsehood.’ 
As to the absolute control which this ge- 
neralizing Government has oyer all public 
returns, it is notorious. that, during the 
cholera in Paris, the number. of deaths 
announced every day was less than. the 





food then, one of four cemeteries alone, 


and that not the greatest; in-short, two- 
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thirds of the number were ‘suppressed ; 
the fact was commented: on in some of 
the newspapers; and, these returns were 
all issued through the offices under the 
Minister of the Interior. This suppres- 
sion might have been justifiable, if any 
account at all were given; nay, it may 
be said that a false return was indispen- 
sably necessary to mitigate the effects of 
panic. Then, with regard to the returns 
of the living, who will pretend that pofecy 
must not regulate them too, when it be- 
comes the fashion for nations to publish 
such returns, and when they are engaged 
by emulation in this sort of race, and es- 
pecially in the case of rival nations ? 

4. In the second place, as to the au- 
thority of writers, and especially of lite- 
rary hirelings. A book which is pub- 
lished ‘‘ under the superintendence of 
“‘ the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
. Knowledge,” intituled ‘*The Working. 
Man’s Companion,” and at the head 
of which Society are the Whig Lords 
Brougham, John Russell, Althorp (now 
Spencer) and Ebrington, and which book 
certainly contains more of base misrepre- 
sentation, more of perversion of facts, and 
more of direct falsehood than any book 
that ever was published; this book con- 
tains one statement which we shall notice, 
and it refers to the books of a Mr. Turner 
and of Dr. Cuatmagrs, to prove the paucity 
.in numbers and the poverty of our an- 
cestors. .This Mr. Turner states, from 
Doomsday Book, that the population was 
‘** something more than two miilions.”’ 
Now, how does Mr. Turner form any such 
. estimate upon that book? He does not 
‘pretend that the book contained an ac- 
count of the inhabitants any farther than’ 
as they were interested in the tenure of 
the land and estates which are there re- 
gistered, All the owners or tenants of 
land are numbered, and almost named ; 
and herdsmen and woodmen and plough- 
men and millers are sometimes enume- 
rated ; but it is only the chief men, who 
had other men under them in these em- 
ployments.. No servants are mentioned 
In short, the account is at all, as 
to population, but an enumeration of the | 
- Various ranks and ‘of the peo 
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thing more than two millions.” However, 
if Doomsday Book does not give a full 
and true account of men, women, and 
children, there is one sort of animal of 
which it gives a very particular account, 
namely, hoys; and, it occurs to us, that 
it is possible that this account of hogs 
may help in forming something of an idea 
of what the account of men wou'd haye 
been. The book states the number of 
hogs which every estate would keep: for 
instance, Hertfordshire 31.250, or 1 hog 
to 14 acres; Buckinghamshire 37,765, 
or 1 hog to 11 acres; Middlesex 22,175, 
or 1 hog to about 5 acres. Buckingham- 
shire being thus between the extremes in 
the production of hogs, we will take that 
as the specimen of the country; and we 
must here confess that our library does 
not possess Doomsday Book complete, 
having it only for these three counties. 
Now, the area of this county in acres is 
441,000, and of the whole country 
46,888,777 acres; so that it forms a hun- 
dred and sixth part with a fraction of the 
whole. Supposing the hogs to be killed 
at. two years old, here are 18,882 bacon 
hogs, and, at the same rate, to the whole 
country, 2,006,212; that is to say, 
** something more than two millions” ; 
so that we think we have, by as fair a 
process as Mr. Turner can possibly have 
adopted to find his Anglo-Saxon men, 
women, and children, found him a fat 
hog two years old for every one ef them ! 
With regard to the weight of a fat hog 
two years old, we cannot wait to dispute 
about that; hogs are killed in farm houses 
for labourers always above twenty score ; 
but, supposing it to be hogs of eighteen 
score five pounds each, here is a pound of 
‘solid. fat. bacon, forsevery ane of his. An- 
glo-Saxons; though he be only just .born, 
for every day of his life. As to all other 
kinds of Jive stock, no account is taken of 
them,. except ‘here and there.a complete 
inventory for seme, particular reason ; 
there is only one.inventory in these three 
counties, which is.as follows (see Hert- 
fordshire; Hertford Hundred): —*‘* 150 
f ‘ hogs, 68 head of ‘cattle, 850 sheep, 50 
ts, }. mare.” So that, there, were 
things besides hogs to eat, in the 
meat way, As to bread, if the men.ate 





occupations « 
re. So that it is by guese that. Mr. Turner 
made out het saccount of. ‘* some- 
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corn; for; there: are the old’ statutes 
regulating the ‘ assize of horse- 
bread”’; and, this Doomsday’ Book 


‘speaks repeatedly of tenures by paying 


are better than golden-pippins! 


of genuineness on the-Shakspearean ma- 


‘amusement in imitating the writing: of: 


‘souls during 


- the civil wars, in the crusades, in the 


establishment of the Sixon laws : 
‘was there in these. 


six towns and 
Jet’ déer run whére men had 


‘account of six. acres. oF» 


stated quantities: of ‘* loaves ‘for the 
dogs.” Oh! but then there were no 
‘edible roots”! No: 
potato was certainly not im vogue. This 
Mr. Turner calls himself the historian-of 
the Anglo-Saxons; but Carre, the: his- 
torian of the ancient Britons, says, that 
they lived principally on “‘ bacon, bread. 
milk, and apples,” and that they drank 
beer and hydromel. So; then, our unen- 
viable ancestors were obliged to eat apples 
were they? But, we, their enlightened 
descendants, have found out that potatoes 
As to 
the population-estimate of CHAumers, 
which relates. ta a period (1377) three 
centuries and a half after this of the 
Norman conquest ; in the first place, this 
author was one of these-learned doctors 
who pronounced the celebrated opinion 


nuscripts, as they were called; and which: 
were supposed to have: been just brought 
to light, but which were confessed, shortly 
after, by the-real author, Mr. Ireland, to/ 
have been the pure invention of himself, 
a young attorney’s clerk, done by way of 


Shakspeare. The conjeetures: of this 
authority, therefore, are- not to be taken 
as conclusive in matters of antiquity: By 
his estimate, the population had gone on’ 
gently increasing, at the rate of 350,000 
the three centuries anda 
half; 100,000 to a century precisely!) 
But, what was there in-those times to 
cause any inerease? What was-there in 


Norman tyrannies, in. the laying waste 
fields and towns for the New: Forest ? 
What was there in the arbitrary exactions 


and confiseations ‘whi¢h' gave-rise to the /in this’ “statement : 


contest for Magna Chafta, thats, the re- 
what 


of population? At the time when th 
depopulated to 


that ‘time this Doomsday Book gives an 
ineyard ‘in| 
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‘eight in Buckinghamshire: these are 
things; at- all’ events; which-do not exist 
now ;-and,’ is“it to’ be supposed that the 
ruthless‘reign of’ the first Normans coyld 
rmueh improve a country cultivated as 
these counties must have been? 

5. We now come, not to error or mis- 
conception; but, if not to downright lying, 
at’ least to what the lawyers call hard 
swearing; for which we-refer to the 
aforesaid book, ‘‘ Capital and- Labour,” 
under the “‘ superintendence” aforesaid, 
of that committee, at the head of which 
appear to be the four Whig lords afore- 
said, chapter 8, p. 101.—*‘In the reign 
“ of Edward FIl., Colchester, in Essex, 
*« (what other is there?) was considéred 
“ the tenth: city (it was a cily then, was 
** it P) in England in point of population. 
* It then paid a poll-tax for 2,955 > lay 
‘persons. In1811, about halfa century 
** before, the number of inhabitant house- 
“« keepers was 390 ; and the whole house- 
** hold furniture, vtens: ‘Is, clothes, money, 
“cattle; corn, and every other~property 
found: in’ the town, was valued at 
** 5181. 16s. 03d. This valuation’ took 
place on occasion of a subsidy or tax 
“to the crown, to carry ona war against 
“ France ; and the particulars, which are 
** preserved'in the Rolls of Parliament, 
“exhibit with: great minutenéss the classes 
‘* of persons then inhabiting that’ town, 
“and the -sort of’property which each 
** possessed.” Now, reader, there were, 
fat the verytime which this relates to, 
‘monasteries in this-very town of Colches- 
g altogether yearly revenue 
(speaking: from: memory) of up ty 
six hundred pounds of the 
So that this must be the stran ages hing 
in the world, if ‘it’ be not as oterr 
hood, pretended ‘to be “co 
Rolls of Parliai . But,’ is on 
a little internal’ evidence of fats chiood 


iy tel 
hard” swearing ‘ever 


even by mens of. Sel nie: Oe ‘The’ writer 
say, that the examination-was 
minute, eit a ** baker’ AR oil 
) | was pat down, arid that: « thie whole stock 
mag bat gn 
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at the time when Chalmers says.the. po- 
pulation was on the increase ; and the 
whole argument of this ‘‘ Working-man’s 
Companion ” book is to the same effect, 
So, then, here is society in a rising state; 
and amongst four hundred housekeepers 
there is only this lot of tools ; and though 
tools are so scarce, they ave only worth a 
shilling! This shilling was) equal. to 
twenty shillings now, which would still be 
about the price (or was before Peel’s Bill) 
for such a lot of tools; but tools are not 
scarce now; no, nor, could. they have 
been at Colchester ; for, if they had been 
so very. scarce as is here represented, 
they would have been worth the whole of 
the 51S/. 16s., together with the three far- 
things : money commands -luxuries, but, 
we must always recollect that necessaries 
command money, and these things are 
the first of necessaries. So that thewhole 
statement is false; but it is. false from 
misrepresentation, and suppressing part 
of the facts. It admits of explanation, 
and the good of it.is,.that the writer fur- 
nishes the explanation ‘himself; . but it is 
in‘another part of the book, so distant 
both in place and subject, that.he thinks 
it cannot be applied to the discovery of 
the falsehood which he has here intended 
to impose upon us. He gets as far off 
as Persia, where he is drawing a favour- 
able contrast. between that Government 
and ours of the presemtday ;' and he says, 
“ Where «such a system prevails}. «all 
‘ accumulated labour is CONCEALED; 
‘* for it would otherwise be plundered.” 


is, therefore, a eomplete explanation ; the 
rolls of Parliament are perfectly faithful ; 
only,, it is somewhat curious why the 
learned gentleman who had access to the 
rolls of Parliament should have sup- 
pressed it, and by that suppression have 
made up'so monstrous a lie. However, 
the was not content even with this, and 
eould not resist the temptation of commit- 
‘ting the lie direct; for, We says, “‘ Nor 
‘* let it be supposed that this smallness of 
‘* capital can be accounted for by the dif- 
‘* ference in the standard of money; for 
‘* 5181. of the time of Edward HI. would 
** amount only to 1,450/. of our present 
** money ;”’ and here he refers, in a note, 
to ‘* Eden’s table of the convertible value 
‘* of British money, in his History of the 
‘* Poor.”’ It must, indeed, be a history 
of the poor, if it can make out that the 
ismall amount of coin in former times was 
not of proportionately greater value ! 
‘The ‘* Preciosum’”’ of Bishop Fieerwoop, 
however, followed by BLackstone and by 
everybody, shows that the value of mo- 
ney had depreciated twenty to one in his 
time: but, the seribe of the Society for 
‘t Diffusion of Useful‘ Knowledge” could 
not be content to allow the housekeepers 
of Colchester’ tobe worth even forty 
pourids each of our money ; ‘he is hired to 
make ‘us believe that all they were pos- 
‘sessed of im the world was 3/. 14s. 4d. 
each. And this isthe diffusion of “‘ use- 
'fulknowledge” for which these four Whig: 
lords were in committee, and: for which 
[twenty thousand pounds of public: money 





Oh, oh! now we begin to see of what 


were granted ; and itis to such hungry 





practical utility the monasterzes. were in} and virulent liars’as this that the money 
those days! We observe that he speaks} has been given! And*it is by such means 
of the poll-tax.on lay parsons, and we}as these tliat the people of this country 
know,.in short, that the property, persona, to be impressed’ with opinions dero- 
and houses of ecclesiastics were exempt to the’ honour and dignity of their 
from lay inguisitions; and now we see, | and by which they are to be 
plainly enough, where the good neighbours| prepared for starvation, potatoes, and 
were. ta be found in-~Colchester, with} transportation themselves! Aziee 

power sufficient to.preserve the goods of} 6. Having seen a specimen on one 
the town’s-people. from) taxation ! . The |side, let us see a little on the other side ; 
good rich monks, we see, gave a most|and for the honour of literature and of 
effectual sanctuary against thetaxing-men| England in partieular, it is ‘not for want 
of Edward the Third, to, leave the|of-books, and | by Englishmen, that 
“ baker’s. éld coat” and only “four. car-| people are ft of the truth, “We 
penter’s and altogether not som tate all; but we cannot 
of worldly’ to’ tax.as amounted to] refrain from referring to the History of 
the worth of their.yearly'revenue ty, ‘This England by Canre. ‘This learned and 
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impartial work, in folio, was, as the im- 
print states, **By Thomas Carte, an 
‘‘ Englishman ; printed for the author, 
‘Sat his house in Dean’s Yard, West- 
‘* minster, and so!ld by J. Hodges, at the 
‘* Looking-glass, facing St. Magnus 
‘‘ Church, London-bridge, 1747,” with 
this inscription: ** To his Grace the Duke 
‘‘ of Beaufort, president, and to the 
‘¢ society of noblemen and gentlemen, 
‘‘ the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars 
‘of the University of Oxford, with the 
‘‘ societies of New, Magdalen, Brazen- 
“« nose, Lincoln, and Trinity colieges; 
‘* the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
‘* mon Council of ‘the City of. London, 
“and the worshipful companies of gro- 
** cers, goldsmiths and vintners ; by whose 
** peneruus encouragement this work hath 
** been undertaken, this first volume of a 
‘‘ general History of England is humbly 
“ inscribed by their most obliged and 
‘* devoted servant, Thomas Carte.”’ “The 
author states that he does not find written 
au:horities for estimating the population 
of the ancient Britons ; but that he does 
for that of Gaul (France); and he says, 
speaking .of -the Gauls" * Prurinen 
* and Appian sayy there were in Gaule 
“ four hundred »-ditferent ‘gextes or’ na~ 
** tious, the, smallest ‘containing 50,000, 
** the largest 200,000. men.” “This his- 
torian, Plutarch, died about’ the year 
119, .and the other! wrote ‘his histories 


immediately. after, and died about ‘thitty] say 


years later, Now, here are twenty mit- 
lions, then, eighte m centuries ago” it 
France; and Gaul under the Romans 
was precisely the same territoryas Prance 
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snciety says checked population in Eng- 
land even: 60 late as two, centuries ago, 
natiély, “the scurvy, could, not have 
eXisted eighteen centuries ago, if we be- 
liéve PLuTARcH; who says (De placitis 
Philoso hide), that the Britons “ only be- 
a grow old at a hundred and 
“twenty.” "There. is another cause, 
Our enemies, in their charges against our 
aficestors, accuse them of lewdness, of 
promiscuous Intercourse, which some peo- 
ple'affect to believe, with regard to Ireland 
at this day ; and this is one of the very 
causes to which the same men ascribe 
the “redundancy ;” according to their 
present doctrine, therefore, and according 
to their aspersions on ancient times, thase 
times had a cause for ‘* redundant popu- 
lation as well as this. Carre, how- 
ever, controverts this’ aspersion. He 
says, ‘‘ There is the greater reason to 
““ think that this was really not the case; 
“ because Strapo (lib. iv., p. 202), 
“One ‘of the exactest and most valuable 
“ authors among the ancients (atthe com- 
“'mencement of the Christian era), says 
“no sich thing of them; though he 
“ mentions the very charge as imputed to 
“the inhabitants of Ireland, who, he 
* adds, are more savage than the Britons: 
“nor doth he credit it, even as to the 
“* Trish, for this very good reason, because 
© he could pot depend upon his inform- 
“ters.” “And yet there are people who 
they ‘believe this same thing now. 
Mir. O'Connell was even asked the ques- 
tien in his examination by the Committee 
of the House of Commons; he gave a 
very emphatic and proper denial of it, as 


; 


under Bonaparte, when he stated’ it’to| the writer of this can testify, because he 


contain (in round numbers) 32,000,000. 


'gatisfied himself most completely upon 


The reader can form his own judgment this error when in Ireland, where, aever- 


az to the average number of those nations 
They wére. nations each) of sufficient 
strength to <oniead) single-handed with 
the Roman armies. 
of some of them in actual fight’ shows 
them to have. been fully equal to the 
maximum number above. According to 
the doctrine of the causes which are 
assigned now for the increase in France, 
namely, division of lands, that cause ex~ 
isted there, for Casan says, the brothers 
were equal wm property. That catise 
which the bok of the ‘useful kaowledge” 


theless, the Common people do live in 4 
madner which may appear to strangers, 
accustomed to different manners, like 


Ceesar’s descriptions | promiscuous intetcourse. But a stranget 


who may go now into a remote village in 
Ireland, would have: as little means of 
correct observation of domestic habits, as 
could ‘Caesar, & conqueror, have had op- 
portunities of ascertaining these habits 
amongst the Britons ; and his statement is 
the only authority upon which it was 
mide; aud which Dr. Mivwer, in bis 
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saying that the fashion of living, in| 
tens of families together had given}, 
rise to the belief amongst . the, Ro-| 
mans that ther€’ was a community of| 
wives amongst such families ; and, hej 


appeals to the authofity of Carre, who. 


he says, ‘* vindicates them (the Byitous) r 


“from the infamy of this promiscuous} 
“intercourse.” ‘The Britons must have 
been very whimsical, or at least very me- | 
thodical, in*their libertinism, to have. re- 
duced it to such very great regularity ! I, 
But, they were not devoid of all sense in 
their domestic customs, not’ destitute of 
wisdom in their municipal laws, if this; 
living together by tens of families be to 
be associated with the sane principle 


upon which Alfred founded his minimum]. 


political division of tithings : in which 
case, Alfred must be considered here, not 
as an inventor or founder, but as a restorer 
of institutions: a thing of the greater 
merit, as it was three centuries after, not 
the fall of those institutions, but after, the 
history of that fall had been written; for 
which see ** De Excidio’ Biitennie.” 
written by GitpAs (le sage), a ‘Welsh- 
man, a work translated into English, 
12mo, in 1625. This history is in two. 
parts, one relating to the lait} and the 
other to the clergy, the latter ete inti- 
tuled, “Castigatio Cleri”’; ; and, anda 
both it is in the style of reproach r their, 
profusions, their luxuries, their disorders, | 8 
and their degeneracy: Thus ‘have. we 
mentioned three of the most correct Latio, 
historians whose facts di isprove the Seat 
of the population-mongers ; and, besi 

Carte, Dr. Milner, the old ‘Wels Rei a thor 
just mentioned, there is sates Gildas 

who wrote two treatises tothe same elle a : 
and there are’ besides, venera 
and a host of ancient authors, all E 


a, 
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sabi RACE THAT WRITE. 
No. II. 


‘« The learned are blind.”—Pope. 


TO Ws. COBBETT, M. P. 


Dunfermline, 31. May, 1835. 
Sir,—Will you have the goodness to 
convey, through your Register, the fol- 
lowing note to Mr. Chadwick. The matter 
which may succeed, will, at first sight, 
appear unsuitable for the Political Re- 
gister; but, on reading it through, you 
may probably think otherwise. 





The WORKING. CLASSEs present their. 
respectful compliments to Mr. Caapwicx. . 

They have received, through Mr. Blue- . 
lion, or through Lord Write-the-king 
(the one. or the, other), Mr. Chadwick’s 
most_ kind, condescending, and obliging 
offer, ‘fo wrafe for the instruction of 
the working classes: 

‘The working classes, most ‘respectfully | 
beg, leave, to, decline :acceptance: of tlie 
learned gentleman’s services » for, 

In the first. places othe working classes , 
,,Just,.now, too, busy in ‘their several’ 
endeayours, and in their united | 
litical. efforts to,obtain *' finer food,” . 
more ,of,it, for themselves and their 
families, to attend:to oar. Chad wick’s in-— 
sttuctions: and... « 
secondly. The, siesthinig classes, having. 

h veneration, for St. Paul, are deter -— 
to, take his warning, to follow his, 
i and to strictly obey his injunction : | 
; ewate of woltes,, who come to’ you’ in : 
+ sharpie, clothing : take heed, lest any, 
7 a should spoil you" through’ philo-. 


m 

















men. ‘These are the backs for p mi oh ophy and, vain deceit: teach and, 
refute, before they engage in ha t, ONE ANOTHER.” 
statements of history, - completel 1% 8 ‘| The, working classes, “however, having 
proved by these books; and they great compassion for the i of the 
books for men, who have peal a classes, and especially deploring the | 
read, before they blindly swallow “thove s of, that, category called “* the 
statements. 4 ot .” so which Mr. Chadwick hy 
| ee ee ein fi great pnp 0. 
; Le nen ett) thie) ee her, “to! 
“totes > aoroe empeN ida “ll the swt 
: 7 Ws ya GF ws ~—* ; nin “ y, or 
ad co re tie 
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For the instrrction, reproof, and cor- 
rection of the‘ learned” the subjoined 
is therefore written, by one of “ the 
vulgar.” 


THE GRAND SYSTEM OF THE GREAT 
NEWTON! 


The learned are blind. How shall, I 
best show it? I will enter the very’ 
arcanum of science ; the ‘holy of holies’, 


of philosophers, and dare to be familiar] fi 


with the high priest; yea, I will reason 
with the very god, the great jehovah of 
** the learned world”! 

It may truly be said of the ‘* great 
Newton,” as was said of Dante by Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ his reputation wi!l now be con- 
‘“tinually growing greater and greater, 
‘* because there is now nobody who reads 
‘him’; and, as for the “‘ grand system,” 
the more incomprehensible, mysterious, 
ahd nonsensical it be, the better it suits 
tlre philosophical cuckoos ; whose eternal 
dwotony sounds incessantly from “ fa- 
mous Universities’ and “ ancient seats 
of Yearning.” “Grand system! Great 
Newton!” 

Newton’s friend and amanuensis, one 
Glover, tells us, that ** that great man” 
was, in the latter period of his Jife, much 
annoyed by ignorant objectors ; and there- 
fore, “‘ the great man” getting “‘ very 
angry,” as well he might, put forth the 
following (called) definetiok ; which may 
be found in any of the scientific dic- 
tionaries : 

' ** Attraction is ar indefinite principle, 
‘“not implying a. particular manner, nor 
ie ‘© physical’ cause of action; but only 
lane «a tendency of approaching ; whether it 
ae ‘* proceed from, any external cause, or be 
3 ‘inherent in bodies:themselves, exclud. 

; ‘ing the idea,of impulse from its con- 
*‘ sideration.” : 

On this I observe, a 

Ist. Genrracuy.. Iris an'* indefinite” 
definition. What, my learned masters, 


—_ 


ote, 


——* 
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would you say of any oue who would so, 
define Aristotle’s ‘* grand rinciple © 
AR Ny FN 

ord for expressing th which follows 
of of any one who could thus define the 
““*'nature’s abhorrence” of Galiléo? 
** Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum is an 














“indefinite principle, not implying a 
*“ particular manner, nor physical course 
*“of action ; bat only a tendency of filling 
“up; whether it proceed from any ex- 
““ternal cause, or be inherent in fluids 
**‘themselves, excluding the idea of im- 
**’pulse from’ its. consideration,” If any 
one should give such a definition of this 
‘grand principle” of the “great” Ga- 
lileo, you would now, I dare say, call him 
“great” blockhead; or, ‘ immortal,” 
ool; and so I call your idol; and I doit 
with the greater good-will, after reading 
the knowledge-diffusers’ memoir of him. 
Dr. Birkbeck made the “‘ working classes” 
laugh, by a trite witticism on the “ na- 
ture’s abhorrence.” I could make them 
hold their sides at the “ attractile and 
projectile”; and oh! the ‘ composite” 
forces! They would fall down in conyul- 
sions at my.expositions. 

2nd. Neoativety. ‘‘ Aftraction is a 
principle, not implying a particular 
“manner, nor physical cause of actzon”! 
So, so. Why, [had thought that it did 
imply ‘a particular manner”; or, at. all 
events, ‘‘ a physical cause” of preventing 
the centrifugal or projectile forces (ma- 
gical forces you might have called them) 
of the planets from throwing them off, or 
projecting them, into more distant. space 
from the sun; and of retaining, them in 
their. orbits, by its “‘ action.” But, no. 
What then, inthe name of commonsense, 
does it imply? You bring, me, great 
Newton, in mind of Sandy Aitken’s grace 
before a corporation dinner.; ‘‘ O Lord, 
said the deacon, ‘ we are sinners: were 
‘*q’ sinners; we're GREAT sinners: we Te 
‘sinners i’ the ABSTRACT ” ! “ Sinners 
‘* i” the abstract”! exclaimed the clerk, 
'* Where. got ye that, Sandy ; or, what the 
‘* deyil do you mean by it”? “ Damn ye, 
Shirra,” rejoined the learned theologias, 
‘* gi’e us nane o’ yer profanily.. Sinners 
Ps abet Te ce thok aedhodax 
I’ve authority for that, sir; [ve the 


“authority, 0” the. Rev. Ralph Erskine 


1 for it?” So the grand principle, “10 
‘ definite,” and ‘‘ not implying a particu- 
ar manner nor physical cause of action, 

‘* attraction i’ the abstract!” .is- 0” 
ing ; nothing but a word: we have the 
uthority of the great Newton for 't: 
0, stop ; 
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Sdly, Posrtiyany. “‘ Altractionis only 
a tendency of approaching”; then, great 
Newton, and learned doctors all, why do 
ye not call it the grand principle of 
tension? But, immortal Newton! have 
you not told us that the sun ‘‘ draws” 
by his “‘ attraction” (power to draw) 
the planets towards himself; and 
that, but for their (chimerical) projectile 
forces, they would, in times which the 
learned have calculated, be ‘‘ drawn” 
into his body, in consequence of his 
superior attraction? Have you not told 
us that, “the moon draws up the waters 
of the ocean,”’ so as to produce the lunar 
tides? A lunatic notion it is, to be sure, 
and first conceived by a moon-stricken 
madman ;. but still it is your notion that 
the moon draws the waters upwards, But 
let attraction be, as you now (being 
‘very angry,” as all philosophers should 
be when heretics object) say it is, ‘‘a 
tendency of approaching”’; and let the, 
(mare’s nest) Jaw which you haye “ dis- 
covered” of the ‘‘ tendency of approach- 
ing,” be, direetly as the matters, and 
inversely as the distances of bodies'’;”” 
then, shade of the immortal! the sun, 
containing a million degrees ‘more matter 
than ‘the earth, “tends to approach ”” 
the earth a million degrees more than the | 
earth .‘‘ tends to approach the sun.” And. 
as you have not discovered.a ‘‘ projectile 
force’ tending, to cause the sun_ to, fly 
away from the,eatth; god of the “learned. 
world”! how is it that you have heen | 
able to keep the, great Sol from the little. 
Terra; or, rather from the lesser Me 4 
which he, with prodigious intensitf has 
for. six thousand years -at least, been 
“tending to approach’? Oh! ‘grand 
principle! Oh! great Newton ! Fa 
‘% at ‘the great man. 
ae Sern io 
pro TOC ro any, 
smn irene eee inherent in bodies 
themselves, excluding the ton We aM | 
pulse from its consieraion 
the cage of, the. rcheag th 








| Hooke.and Kepler. 
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great man, do.set yourself to “‘ discover ” 
it; or confess you know .nothing;.and 
that ali you have said and -written..about 
this matter is jargonand nonsense. You 
yourself did, indeed, at times acknowledge 
jyour imbecility, and the vanity of your 
speculations; properly disclaiming any pre- 
tensions to profundity of thought or depth 
of research: these were almost the only 
times in which you spoke sensibly ; but the 
race that write, overlook your sense, and 
extol your nonsense. The other alterna- 
tive is, ‘‘ attraction,” or ‘fa tendency of 
appproaching may be ‘inherent in_ bodies 
themselves, excluding the idea of impulse 
from its consideration.” Zenston, with- 
out zmpulse, in bodies unorganized and 
tnanimate! Power occult, magical, mon- 
| strous 11! Compared with this, the va- 
garies of Kepler were sanity : or, at least, 
there was method in his .madness. .He 
made the planets “‘all alive.” I heard, 
when a boy, with wonder and incredulity, 
| of apower in Major Weir’s staff, by. whieh: 
it (to use, your slang) ‘“‘tended to ap- 
proach’”’ a tobacconist’s with the major’s 


{empty mull, and then “‘ gravitated ’’ back 


to its master’s fireside with the snuff; and 
all this without ‘‘ impulse,”’ save the 

of the warlock, or the»will of the devil ; 
so you see that;the ‘‘ grand, principle” has 
been ‘‘ discovered” by old women, as well 
as by, yourself, .or -your ecessors, 
hall | waste more 
words.on.the grand humbug? No. 

The Feecaed are . blind : "the physical 
(magical) astronomers are mad. 





And .now, Mr. Cobbett, reflections 
crowd on. my mind which I must suppress. 
One observation, only, permit me.to 
|make ; itis. no ‘wonder that we should 
ency | have stupid legislatorsand bad laws, when 
we. consider the school Aeddekashun, and 
college feelosofication processes, to which 
our ‘f statesmen” are in youth subj ected. 


|The natural feelosofy ag in.our “fa. 
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classes,” in Mechanics’ Ins'itutions, by 


New Poor:Law 


this sort of humbug. To prevent this, is 
the’object of my writing. ” 
I am, Sir, 
Your un-*‘ learned friend,” 
THOS. MORRISON, sev: 





NEW POOR-LAW AMENDMENT 
ACT. 


To the Editor of the Kent Herald. 


Sir,—Whether the Poor Law Act be 
in part a fresh invention to send down the 
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object of unpleasant attention —from these. 
black sheep, the'whole flock is‘mis judged. 
Speak to arly man‘ of substance about the 
poor, or poor céss, and it will generally 
happen’ that ‘the ¢onversation begins and 
ends upon'the parochial disorderlies, but 
a favourable word is rarely bestowed upon 
the good principled, the sober, the pains- 
'taking’, the trastworthy and the well-be- 
‘haved. These are unvalued and unthought 
of as a set-off; common sense tells them, 
however, “that ‘they are wronged—that 
they are not duly appreciated ; but having 
no power to stop the tongue of undistin- 
guishing slander, no apologist, no advo- 





wages of labour so as to keep up rents, and | cate, they become sullen, or exasperated, 
in part an experiment of those innovators, ‘and return deepfelt hatred for wholesale 
those doctr:naires, those real revolution- | contumely; while the high-stomached 
its, who seek to regulate society as they aristocracy aré no more conscious of the 


would the complicated machinery of a 
steam-engine, or whether the effect’ is to 
be that over mortgaged estates, and over- 
rented farmers are to be “saved”’ by the 
reducing of seven milhons of ‘poor-rates 
to six or five millions; while fifty millions 
of general taxation are to remain undimi. 
nished, is the question’ that now agitates 
the lordly mansion, the farming home- 
stead, and the labourer’s cot, from Dover 
to the Land's end, from the Isle of Wight 
to Berwick-upon Tweed. We beliold the 
singular spectacle of an all-powerful press 
— whether belonging to the Tory faction, 
the’ Whig faction, or to ‘a part ‘of’ the 
Liberal faction —uniting not to’ raise ‘the 
working’ man above the pauper, ‘but “in 
punishing poverty with strange penalties, 
without enabling frugal industry to reward 
itself by its wedioaen adequately paid 
labour. Seeing the helpless in danger of 
being ran down, and ‘seeing the tide of 
opinion set strongly in’ one direction, 
perhaps you, Sir, will spare’a column’ of 
your really independent paper to admit a 
good word from a friend to the’ poor, and 
not an enemy to the rich,’ * °° Sees 

Perhaps no class is less understood; as 


a ‘body, than ‘the rural population, and 


nothing perhaps leads to more frequent’ 
{tan: the™ it of intentioned, but, with 





sterling worth that abounds in the hum- 
blest walks of life than the born-blind is 
bed the beauties that deck vegetation at 
‘this season of the year. ‘ But there are 
good reasons-to contend that there is to 
be” found proportionably more honesty, 
proportionably more of independent spirit, 
proportionably miore natural sagacitv, and 
proportionably more of the domestic 
virtues among the poor than among the 
rich; the ‘former ceding to the latter in 
manners, and in a knowledge of conven- 
‘tional forms only. The misdeeds of the 
parochial disorderlies are descanted upon 
ufitil écho grows tired; but who dwells 
upon thé noiseless tenor of those who have 
tilled the same acres for above thirty, 
forty, and fifty years? Who stoops to 
record’ those who have reared large well- 
disposed families fit to be entrusted with 
untold gold ? Who condescends to notice 
the poor woman who toils early and late, 
from week’s end to week’s end, at the 


'washing-tab to keep an aged parent from 
passing through the portals of a work- 

ouse to’ a'nameless grave ? The quieter 
virtues remain unsung and unhonoured ; 
but they aré not upon that account the 
Peele aa in a national point of ag 
The aristocracy are certainly not ev!'- 
sassiphalla: slowly 
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but this ignorance is rather the misfortune | debt in kind, so that spitefulness spreads 
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than the fault of an aristecracy, cradled. in 
egotistical hauteur, reared, in,exclusivism, 

and all life long unhabituated, to the sound 
of unwelcome truth from ‘the, lips of. the 
dependent classes. An inferior in station 
bold enough to utter one, .is. speedily 
frowned into silence ; and upon a repeti- 
tron of this species of high trenson against 
good breeding, he becomes a marked man, 


and is hunted down accordingly, unless | in. 
of the sacrament money, and other dona- 


tions which pass officially through his 
hands, are too apt to be given away with 
an eye to the augmenting of his congre- 
gation at the expense of impartiality. 


indeed his spirit of resistance be a match 
for the powers of multiplied and multiform 
assailments or underminings., . Qn. the 
other hand, the. countenance and_ affabi- 
lity of the wealthy is. reserved for, those 
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far and wide ; and a parson, afflicted with 
a prurient avpetite for petty details of 
slurs, perpetuates things which otherwise 
would be only a nine days’ wonder; he 
lives ill acquainted with the habits of his 
parishioners, and consequently becomes a 
most incompetent witness whenever com~= 
municating his own unfavourable impres- 
sions to the circles he familiarly moves 


His private charities, his distribution 


who tickle the aristocratical:ear more or |The overlooked are not slow in perceiving 


less skilfully, the well-being of) the poor 
being less a matter of agreeable consider- 


that an air of passive obedience is the 
shortest channel to a civil word or look 


ation to these children of fortune than the |from the parson, and a share of the good 
mere manner in which indigence, pays its | things at-his disposal; and, either from 


court to rank. | Here is one of. the ever- 
acting causes of many aristocratical mis- 
takes among. those who.:perhips mean 
well. Hence, the poor.often {vel, them- 


bis necessities, he becomes a hypocrite, 


or else a tale-bearer, or he.is a stranger 
to. the parson. Thas the spiritual guar- 
dian of the poor gradually becomes sus~ 


selyes aggrieved —and hence the re-action | pected of unfair preferences, next disliked, 
of a cherished enmity towards .the. richer and finally contemned. 


sorts of people. 
The magistrate, once the constitutional 


check to flinty-heartedness. in, the ; be- | bimy/up to his rightful level; 


The farmer, soured. on finding his skill, 


privations and industry, unable to keep 
seeing his 


stowal of parochial relief, now finds, him- |property waste away year after year, with- 
self divested of the powers of interposing | out-any fault of, his own ; seeing so many 
grace, and will henceforth be only seen | of his brethren around him sinking daily 


on the bench to punish petty. offenders. 


into irretrievable poverty; seeing so many 


As a judge, he will never be seen without | witha shattered remnant of their fortune 


the black cap on his head. The clergy |)ta 
man, the natural protector of the poor, 


take wing, to. distant. climes ; worried by 
never-ending difficulties to meet the cur- 


is often an absentee pluralist, or a,rich|rent,.expenses ofthe week; teazed, by 


resident lifted aloof from the commonalty, 


duns ;. panie-struek, by a pile of unpaid 


or an underpaid deputy, unable, however |tradesmen’s bills, and haunted by his va- 


willing 


, to befriend those on whom pinch-} rious liabilities ; grows impatient, touchy, 


ing. me has inflicted hardships in evyery|and inyoluntarily rough,.or snappish in 
shape, or equally unable to control the}the presence-of bis workpeople, whom he 


undisciplined minds of the. most yio 
The fashion of evangelism (for, even . 
gion has its fashions) occasionally brings 
forth a more busy 
orig! i he. is often 
Visitant of the cottage, he, is too often 


2 








t |} addresses in tones that do not awaken the 


| kindlier feeling of other times. 


Thus, on whichever side the rural popu- 


iritual guardian ; but | lation is looked at, the labourers are seen 
sto be an active | under. artificial as well as natural disad- 


, tending to embitter the feelings 


tego much jand lessen the deference hitherto willingly 
| [in the mare fate It behoves: 


epoca dine acm classes to | 
stigmatized poor with a tenderness’ 
itn. spacial y with allowances for 
infirmity under aggravating wants ; 
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with discriminating qualifieation that con- | 
fdunds not) the. bad; with:the good. It; 
behaves literary talent to-seek a more 
fitting subject for the playful exercise of 1s, 
sarcastic pen, more worthy of its courage 
than the unfortunate and oppressed. So- 
ciety is. all a-jar from adventitious causes, 
and from the results of fiscal enactments ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the 
PoorsLaw Act will harmonize or further 
disjoint the community. Hitherto the 
question-has been argued as if there was 
only one party to the contraet. The rate- 
payers alone consult and are consulted. 
The pauper is to be put below the labourer, 

not the labourer below the pauper ; but it 
would not be unbecoming the Commmis- 

sioners to hear what the, pauper himself 
has to say on the abrogation of his legal 


right, older by hundreds and hundreds of| shire Tedegraph. 


years than the title to lands or tithes, and 
to set the pauper right if he labour uader 
any misconceptions as to the probuble ef-, 
fect of the New Law on. the prescriptive, 
elaimsof the many. 

That the benevolent law of 43rd. of, 
Elizabeth had its abuses, engendered by. 


time, no. one denies ; but if great national sum of 7,648J. was granted . for the pay 
changes are'to be wrought, why not begin | of certain general officers. 


improvements at the mght end? Why 


tetrify the unemployed or half employed, after.a short. conversation, in which Lord 


millions-by the prospect of real. or imagi- 
nary inflictions ? Why-not. first apply the 
hattering-ram of reform against the ‘‘ time 
honoured.”’ abuses of Church and State ?| 
Why only debate about bringing the rich 
and» powerful to book? , Why, in short, 


strike at the feeble ina way that promises | 19, 750/. be. granted for the:im provement 

to make the remedy worse than the dis- of the harbour of town, * paper 
ease ?. , , “Mr. Parag obj to a grant 

lam, Sir, grounds, Why should a. focal De 

Your most ebedient servant, be paid for aol the general funds ? ? Ia 

| ‘RUBTICUS, ‘England, where an oleae of .that 

Bast Kent, May 11, pi : nature was beneficial, were-al- 


taee 


“Site Poor testes communication all, 
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might be had onthe subject; the Ports- 
mouth overseers, very. properly, - before 
giving,.aireply, walled a. meetingof the 
rate-payers, which :was held . this: after- 
noon, at the Old Tewn-hall, when. Mr, 
Henry Deacon, "being called to the chair, 
the meeting determined that such a.junc- 
tion would not.-be desirable, ‘in. the follow- 
ing resolution—‘* That it. isthe opinion 
of this meeting, that the: union of the 
parishes of .Portsmouth and Portsea is 
imprudent.and uncalled*for, and that the 
best interests of the parishioners, and the 
health, comfert, and ,happiness. of the 
poor, would be materially injured by car- 
rying such a measure into effect ; and that 
the parish officers be instructed to com- 
municate the substance. of this resolution 
to the parish-officers of Portsea,—Hamp- 





* 


COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 
Friday, Junét2. ©” 
On the motion of Lord Howick, the, 


On_the motion of Mr. Baring, and 


| Granyille.. Semerset, Mr. , Baring, Mr. 
Robinson, Major Beauclerk, and Mr. 
ERR participated, the sym,of 41,200/. 

x ; ah peantee for. the repairs of, public 
ui 


Mr B Baring moved that ‘the | sum. of 









neficial, it ought not to be undertaken at 
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known that 5,000,000/. out of 12,000,000, 
of Irish revenue were spent in this coun- 
try, he thought that such a sum..as. that 
now proposed. ought not to be grudged. 


Mr. Pryme repeated his eee to 
the grant. 

Lord'Saxpon-coald not have to 
the grant if it had been strietly local; but 
considering; that it was: for ‘ the improve- 
ment of one of the great means of com- 
munication between. Great Britain .and 
Ireland, it should meet with his support. 


Mr. CuapMmANn supported the motion, 
which, after a few words from. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was agreed to. 

Grants of 11,8752. for Portpatrick 
harbour ; of 5, 4781. for Holyhead ‘and 
Howth roads; of 16,000/. for the new 
building's at the British Museum ; and of 
12,0007. for the National Gallery was 
then agreed to. 

Mr. Barine moved a grant of 7,665/. 
to defray the charge of finishing the’ in- 
terior of Whitéhall Chapel. “~ 

Mr. Wirsurton said Shai it would be 
an exceeding ill. taste to _ persevere in 
using-as a el a building. which Inigo 
Jones had designed for a “hanguéting-ball 
and which Verrig’s paintings could ‘not 
fail to remind the visitors Was’ not’ in- 
tended’ fora place of worship. If ‘the 
building wis to be restored to the condi- 
tion in which it wasin the'time of Charles 
I., be should not object to the grant; but | 
he should’ oppose it, if it, were intended, 
again to fit up the place as a chapel... 


Mr. Ewarr agreed, that. the associar 
tions connected with the:place, and ¢gn- 


verting it intoa chapel, 


qi 





into a public library, a concert-Foom, or 
picture-gallery, or any other useful public 


Me. Bantwe said that the estimate was 


framed. for, the purpose of fitting up the| mate 
intetior as a chapel; what would be.the) 
expense or utility of i -Up.as. a} 
pm Te a know: |i 


2 aD: 3 


Lard Caso inne i dati 


Sa ie 
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had been a great inconvenience to the 
respectable inhabitants of ‘the vicinity,” 

Major Brauccerx said he would object - 
to the grant, if the chapel was not made 
accessible to the poor of the’ vicinity: 
(Hear). He would suggest that ‘half of 
this. chapel; which was to be fitted ‘up 
from the public funds, should be devoted 
to free seats for the use of the -poors 
(Cheers). 

Mr. Barinc agreed in the principle of 
the honourable and ‘gallant member’s sug~ 
gestion, but could not, without more‘con+ 
sideration, agree to the amount of space 
he had named; but if he:would'leave the 
matter in his hands, he pledged himself 
that a proper proportion of free seats 
should be reserved. 

Major Bgauccerx had no objection ta 
leave the matter in the right honourable 
gentleman’s hands. 

Mr. Warsvurrown said he should divide 
the committee against the grant, since it 
was to be applied to making the building 
a chapel. 

After some. observations from: Mr. G: 
F:. Young, Mr. Ewart; Mr. A. Trevor; 
Lord Sandon, Mr. Serjeant Jackson, Mr. 
Ruthven, the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, Mr, O’Brién, and Mr: Wakley, the 


committee divided, when fhe numbers 


‘were, 


116 
24 


For the resolution’ .... 
Against'it ......+... 
Majority... --92» © 

Tt: was’ then that the sum of 
‘44,0001. should: be granted to his) Ma+ 
to défray ‘the change for providing 
accommodation for the: two 


Mr. H.B: Comrmacensidered 44,0002: 


Mor building this and the other: miserable 


House of Parliamebt most enormous, and 

protested against it. 

ning said that the actual esti- 
ek F Bs buildings was only 30,000/.; 

the Jagurvwcel eens gg and 
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lously extravagant. 
called upon to pay upwards of 10,0001. 
for, nothing but a parcel of deal tables 
and a few rusty old chairs. (Laughter.) 


He would undertake to prove that the/ 


whole of the furniture never cost so much 
as 2.0001. 

Mr.’ Frencu thought if the charges 
were extravagant the present Government. 
at least could not be blamed for it. — 

Mr. F. Barine assured the hon. mem-| 
ber (Mr. Curteis) that if he would call for 
the accounts he would see that he was in 
error as to the supposed extravagant na- 
ture of the : 

Mr. Tux regarded the charges as 
much too high. A splendid and magnifi- 
cent bnilding had been recently ereeted ir 
Birmingham, capable of affording every 
possible accommodation at an expense 
not exceeding 22,000/. 

Dr. Bowrinc complained of the want 
of accommodation to the committées that 
were now sitting. 

The CuAncector of the Excurquer 
admitted the inconvenience spoken of by 
the hon: niember ; ‘but; wnder all the 
circumstances, he thought ‘no fault could 
attach to the ‘Government, whether’ the 
present “or “any ‘other,’ ‘either ‘on that 
account or 6n’ of the @ 

oMe.G F. oobi dishes to be inforieed 
whether the Government’ had taken any 
steps with respect: ‘to “the gr of'a 
new Hotise 6f Comitiions. | rt of 


= committee had’ teenin dda giwbirs of|. Aftei 


;“aind he’ thought that no time 
should be lost! in acting upon ePMocst 
The Cuancenco# of “the ‘Excueaver 


to remind” ‘the hon: ‘Gentleman, | . 


that notice had already been’ given of a 
motion for ‘any’ ‘address “to thie Crown‘ on 
that subject.’ | 

The resolution was'then agree! to, 


-.The following sums were then voted : 


6.1291, for’additional works at the new 
Post-office station at Hobkts’s Point. ; 


- 50,7001. for salaries, &c. of the officers} __ 


cfahe Houses of Lords and nar of the| 
4001. to defra eee of 
two Honses. : 


:86500L. to make good ‘the: detcioney| 





The country was | 


Ho) Ayes, . 
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10,122/. for ditto, in the Home Depart. 
ment. 

13,4871. 16s, for ditto, in the Foreign 
Department. 

19.4391. for ditto, in the Colonial De- 
partment. 

18,6421. for ditto, in the Privy Council 
Department. and, Committee of Privy 
Council for Trade. 

6,0001. for...contingencies, and mes. 
sengers in the: Treasury: Departmént. 

5 54141. for citer t in the Home Depart- 
ment. 

31,5002. for ditto, in the Foreign De- 
partment. 

5,2001., for ditto, in the Colonial De- 
partment, , 

4,1501, for ditto, in the. Privy Coutcil 
De ent, . 

,0921, for salaries and contingent 
expenses in the Comptroller-General of 
the Exchequer’s and the Paymaster of the 
Civil Services’, Departments. 

- 3,700l. for messengers, attending the 
First Lord of the. Treasury. . 

On the question that 2,006/, be granted 
to the two Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, towards, defraying the salaries 
of certain Professors in. these Universi- 
ties, . 

Mr. Tooxe objected ‘to the motion, in 
consequence of the Dissenters. being ex- 
cluded from the Universities, and also the 
withholding a charter from the London 
University. 
ra long conversation, in which Mr. : 
Goulburn, Mr. Parrott, the Chancellor of 
$96 Exchequer, and other Members took 


Tha, House divided, when there ap 
peared for the motion— | 
*e@eeeee ee . 86 
We wleevhbies 3 
Maj jority 1s 83 


Noes. . 


| The House then resumed. The other 


orders of the day then disposed of, 
and ‘the House adjourned at hale 


one. 
iui th 


wowretear conronarions 
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of Municipal Corporations in England 
and Wales. 

Mr. Praep gave itotice’ that he- should 
move in the committee to itisert a° Clause 
for the protection of the rights OF re resident 


freemen. 
Sir R. Inexts, fecling this to bea mea- 


sure of great’ importance “to the’ corpora: 
tions of England, could ‘not abstain’ from 
making a few ‘observations, He should 
contend that’ the provisions ‘Of the bill 
were at variance with the Faw which had 


long-applied "td corporates It was ‘not 
in the power of the House without‘an ex- 


traordinary exercise of its psyco to} 


destroy the chartered ri 

tions. In case of delinquen 
punish the delinquents, peg 
right to destroy a corporation: this was 
an objection which he intended to take 
in limine. 

An Hon. Masbsad:Wiehed to ask whe- 
ther the recorders appointed’ under | the 
provisions of the bill were all td be bar- 
risters who had never’ a¢ted ‘in ‘that, ca- 
pacity before ? 

The Arrorney-GEeneraL aati ‘in an- 
swer to the question, that barristers of, 
five years’ standing would be appointed ; 
but those recorders who were found use- 
ful under’ the present system’ ‘would be 

ted. ” 

Lord Saxvow did not’ concur i ‘the 


ora- 
might 
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not execute it. He should support the 
motion of which an honourable member 
had given notice, for preserving the 
rights of existing freemen. 

Lord Stanuey was willing that .the 
second reading of this bill should take 
lace without discussion, but he could not 
filet it pass that stage without offering a 
few remarks. He did not join in the ob- 
jection. the House had heard from the 
honourable baronet; but, .on the con- 
trary, he should say, it was the duty of 
Parliament to make such modifications. in 
flie laws as would meet the spirit of the 
times. His opinion was that important 
reforms in the corporations was necessary 
(hear), and he was glad to support the 
no | great principle of reform in corporations. 
(Hear.) He meant the principle which 
took from some great corporations the 
control of corporation funds, and fixed 
the administration of the same in the in- 
habitants of the boroughs. He could not 
avoid conceding the prominent part of 
thig bill, namely, the franchises. (Hear). 
His < own impression was that 10/. house- 
‘holders of three years’ standing were en- 
titled to vote, “He thought the rate- 

ers at lange ought to «. the right of 
ihterference in the affairs of, corporations. 
One af the objections to the pre- 
gent state of corporations, was that the 
spirit of party was ‘penens to the public 





objective made by the-hon. Baronet; thé|interest. This being. the effect of. oe 
eee «8 = as pean of’ +A iit Tig fe tk shouldbe Hoxie tang 

concu a ti u abolished, 
the bill,” but, at the'same time, hé thought | atid that. the lection of corporation 
the House-should’ act” with the” est aficers abould not be a proo f of the 
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count dodbt Tithe edt 0 he Sst tio finn OD a resi+ 
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mimittee’ would improve, ‘the efficiency 
of ‘the bill, and make it as perfect as pos- 
sible. | It? ‘was hecessary that. control 
should .be given to the inhabitants 
of the towns over trustees, but care 
should ‘be taken not to restrain. the 
council’ of a corporation in the. fair 
contro! over their affairs. It appeared to 
the noble Lord: that the election of council 
should ‘be every six years instead of three, 
and in case of half the council going out, 
the election should be biennial. There 
was another part of the bill which he 
wished his noble Friend to, consider, 
namely, the division of boroughs into 
wards. There were not more than twenty 
towns subject according to the bill to be 
thus ‘divided. All'the towns with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 inhabitants were, to. be 
left out. He thought the division into 
wards should be general, The. elections, 
bBo arrangement, would be facilitated. 

member of the council died belong. 
ing to! any particular ward, an election 
might take place in that ward without a 
general election in. the borough. In,the 
objection he had stated, he, assured, the, 
House he had no other object. than to, 
accomplish that which he considered 
necessary in the formation of a, measure 
whith “he rejoiced to see introduced. The 
noble Lord expressed a hope that t it would), 
be made beneficial to corporations gene- |} 


Mi Ewart: ee the bill. Ata 
recent meeting in ve pane i 
of the measure had met ig 
dence of all the persons prevents 

Mr: Grote said’ he ea 
to Tet the roar 


out” potmaecrny he great i 


agg Sag princi 
the a tei also” sstifclory mt 


ca a nce 





oP ake 


Jeff nt ve 


(Hear). He regretted that secret ‘voting 
had not formed an ingredient,of,‘the \bill, 
‘and that there was, no. provision, for the 
‘removal. of a: recorder, should. such; re- 
anova! be desiréd by a certain majority of 
ithe council.er of the amkabitants. (Hear). 
The bill would work.a.great; improvement 
‘in towns, but it would be.ia fatal blew 
indeed to;the bill-if-the recommendation 
of the hon. Member, for Yarmouth (Mr. 
Praed) were adopted, that of preserving the 
‘present race of freemen. (Hear, bear). He 
hoped. that, such.would not be the. ease: 

Mr. Wannace (Greenock), trusted that 
none of, the .suggestions. of the noble 
lord: (Stanley). would. be adopted; From 
what he had seen: of corporations in Scot- 
land, he knew. that those. suggestions 
ought not to be adopted., If adopted, 
they would seriously injure—they, would 
most.decidedly damage the bill. 

Mr. Biackaurns was.glad to see this 
bill introduced, as.he had for years seen; 
the necessity of removing the system of 


self-election. 

Sir R. Peer said, he’rose for ‘the pur- 
pose of giving his assent, his willing as- 
sent, to.the mation new, befere.them: he 
‘should vote for the-secand reading, The 
great party with which he was connected 
were as much..jnterested in good:munici- 
pal. government. as any body could. be; 
jand when, the. good ..of the country was 
concerned, he trusted, that all. would, rise 
superior to party, and.promote the object; 
-)of. good. government. He} ad- 


<= 


st ot en paar i 


sorry |/form pa seee ae 
th- | thing, what. ought to exist. | 
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it could not be improved in; committee, 
(Hear). . 
Mr. Jervis said, the’ bill wil in perfect 
accordance: with the principle on which 
corporations were‘founded ; ‘by which‘all} 
the inhabitants of corporate towns. were 
to havea voiee in ‘its’ ronment, -’ He 
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should be committed on Monday next, and 


en into consideration from day to ‘day, 
ill the whole of its -provisions were Uis-’ 


posed of. (Hear, heat). 


The Bill was then read a second time,’ 


andordered to be committed on Monday,’ 





thonght one year’s residence’ should be! 
sufficient to entitle persons to vote. ‘Ac-}. 
cording to all the old cHarters, the 


mayors, aldermen, ard all other officers’ if 
were elected annually; and in hone of, | 


HEADS OF A BILL °TO |PROVIDE FOR 


those early charters was a property quali= 
fication required from the governing 
body, nor could it be necessary, as they 
would be elected annually» He thought 
the division of the Jarger corporations’ 
into wards would be very ble to the 
inhabitants, and would also tend to good 
government. 

Lord J. Russeit was extremely happy 
to find that. there was sucha general. ap- 
proval of the prineiple’of the bill; and 
hoped ‘there would be an equal | nt 
in, its details. (Hear, hear). ; noble 


friend, and the right hon. ‘baronet, he was by 


happy to find, both agreed in the princi- 
ple.of the bill. “What they. “had said on 


the’ franchise confirmed him in ‘the’ opi- 
nion that the best franchise’ had been 
chosen, not from a principle of: abstract }) 
right, but’ from a Biers ‘of ‘general |c 
utility. He thought he could at 

to diminish the.time,of 














there were so many more changes of resi- |ent instruments of local government ; 

dence now than in in in former times ; ‘that he’ and firet it enacts the re fof all acts, 

thought three years’ residence pot) charters, and customs inconsistent with 

ton, Jong ty reasire- ‘He did not it the. 
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MUNICIPAL, CORPORATIONS, 


The following’ is an official abstract of 
the Municipal Corporation ‘Bill.] 


THE REGULATION OF MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


Tue bill is entitled, “ A Bill to prov. 2 
for the Regulation of Municipal Cor, 
porations wn England and Wales,” 


It 
recites that divers bodies corporate at 


sundry times have been constituted withio 
ithe cities, towns, and boroughs | of .Eng- 
land and Wales, to the intent that the 
same might for ever be and remain well 
and quietly governed ; but that, partly 
defects in the charters by which ‘the, 
said bodies. corporate haye beea constitu-. 
jad). partly. by neglect and abuse of the 
privileges by. such charters granted . and 
‘confirmed to the inhabitants of the said’ 


hs, and partly a 
apr the’ gai 
‘bodies corporate, 


cumstan 


dare not now useful and effici- 


reeks 


me 
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schedules shall be settled by the king in 
council, determined by a commission. 

3. That the municipal constituency 
shall be occuprers of houses, warehouses, 
counling-houses, or shops rated for 
three years to the relief of the poor of 
the borough, and who have paid ali 
rates due for six months before the 
revision, and who shall be entitled to be 
burgesses excluding all who, withia twelve 
months of registration, shail have received 
parochial relief or other alms, or any 
personal or charitable ailowance from any 
fund entrusted to the charitable trustees 
of such borough thereinafter mentioned ; 
and that all occupiers whose landlords 
are rated or rateable to the poor may 
claim to be rated, as in the English Re- 
form Bill; and any person coming to 
inhabit after the rate for the current year 
is made, may claim to be put upon it. 

4. The burgesses who cease tv be oc- 
cupiers within the borough, or neglect to 
pay their rates, shall be omitted from the 
burgess-roll; but within two years may 
be restored at the next revision of the 
burgess-roll ; and that after the passing 
of the Act no person shall be elected, 
admitted, or enrolled a citizen, free- 
man, liveryman, or burgess, or by any 
name, a member of any body corporate, 
in respect of any right or title other 
than that of being a settled rate-payer 
within such borough, according to the 
meaning and provisions of the bill. 

5. That burgesses shall not have indi- 
vidnal benefit from common land and 
public stock, &c., who were not entitled 
thereunto before the passing of the Act. 

6. That all exclusive rights of trading 
shall be abolished. 

7. That overseers make out alphabeti- 
cal lists of persons entitled to vote by 
certain forms; that persons omitted in 
the lists may give notice of claim, and 
lists of claimants and persons objected to, 
to be published ; power to the mayor to 
revise the lists, and, upon due proof, to 
insert and expunge names, with certain 
powers to rectify mistakes in the lists ; 
publication of the lists ided for as in 
the Reform Bill, and all ex s of re- 


Sritinn and Here to. by de yed out of 
8. That a Mayor atid TOWN 
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COUNCIL be chosen in every borough ; 
the mayor to be elected by the council; 
‘he councillors to be chosen by the bur- 
gesses on the twenty. fifth day of Octo- 
ber next; one-third of the council to go 
out-of office annually; any ex-council- 
lor to be capable of re-election. 

9. The larger class of towns (those with 
a population of 25,000) to be divided 
into wards ; the mode of voting to be by 
ticket or voting paper, containing the 
Christian names aud surnames of the 
persons for whom each burgess votes, 
with their respective places of abode and 
description, signed by the burgess; all 
elections to be concluded in one day, and 
polling-booths in the discretion of the 
mayor; no inquiry of the voter, except 
as to his identity, and whether he has 
voted before at the same election; the 
register to be final. 

10. All existing mayors, and aldermen, 
and councils, to go out of office, on elec- 
tion of new councils under the Act. 

11. Mayor to be annually elected by 
the council. 

12. No qualification for mayor, 
council, or other municipalofficers, other 
than that of burgess; fines for refusal 


lof office; any public officer becoming 


bankrupt, or declared insolvent, to vacate 
office. 

13. The mayor. to be a justice of the 
peace for the borough and for the county, 
and act as a returning-officer at elections 
of members to serve in Parliament duriog 
the teri of his said mayoralty, 

14, Power to the town council to ap- 
point town-clerk, treasurer, and other 
officers ; to take security for due discharge 
of their official duties, and to determine 
salaries, 

15. Treasurers to pay no money but by 
order in writing of a quorum of the town 
council, countersigned by town-clerk, with 
summary powers against officers for not 
accounting. 

16. ‘Town councils of cities and towns 
which are counties to name a sheriff ; 
and in certain boroughs to appoiot 
coroner, 

17. Town clerks and officers removed 
under the provisions of the Act, to receive 
compensation, if can agree to the 
same with the town councils; in case of 
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non-agreement, the Lords of the Treasnry 
to determine amount. 

18. Town councils to nominate sub- 
committees, 

19. All licenses of publicans and vic- 
tuallers to be granted by town councils. 

20. Town councils to appoint charita- 
ble trustees to administer all charitable 
funds vested in municipal corporations ; 
such trustees to appoint a secretary and 
treasurer. 

21. Town councils to be trustees of all 
acts of which corporators are e2-officio 
trustees. 

22. A police committee to consist of 
mayor apd councilmen; such committee 
to appoint constables for the berough ; 
constables to be for the county as_weill as 
borough; powers of constables defined. 


23. Borough magistrates to appoint 
annually a certain number of persons to 
act as special constables in case of need, 
to be called out on warrant of magistrates 
when they shall deem ordinary police in- 
sufficient. 

24. Limited powers of rate for munici- 
pal purposes ; all corporate’ property and 
all fines to be received on account of 
borough fund. 

25. Power of by-laws vested in the! 
town council, 

26. Burgesses annually to choose two 
auditors (not to be members of council, ' 
nor to be town-clerk, treasurer, or charita- 
ble trustee),and mayor to choose a third ; 
the three, half-yearly, to examine and 
audit horongh accounts; all accounts to 
be annuaily published. 


27. Town council of certain boroughs 
to nominate persons for a commission of 
justices of the peace, such commission to 
be confirmed by the crown; and any 
town council petitioning for stipendiary 
magistrates, the crown to appoint such. 


28. Recorders (barristers-at-law of 
five years’ standing) to be appointed. by 


the crown in certain boroughs, If town | poor 


town councils petition for quarter sessions ; 
with powers to such recorders to act for 
more than one borough. Recorder not to 
be councillor or pelice te} re- 


magiatra ) 
corder to be sole judge; in his absence, 
the mayor, &c. 


20ra June, 1825. 
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and criminal jurisdiction limited to that 
of quarter sesslons, 

30. County justices of the peace to 
have jurisdiction in all boroughs which 
have not a separate court of sessions of 
the peace under the Act, with provisions 
us to county rates, and apportionment 
of the expenses of prosecutions at the 
assizes and county quarter sessions. 

31. Civil jurisdiction extended in 
some boroughs, and generally regulated, 

32. Burgesses to be jurors. 

33. Fees regulated, and tables to be 
published 





POVERTY OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND, OF ‘THE PRESENT 
DAY, AS. COMPARED WITH 
THAT WHICH EXISTED FOR- 
MERLY. 

(From “ Cobbett's Protestant Reformation.” ) 


456. POVERTY, however, is, after 
all, the great badge, the never-failing 
hadve of slavery, . Bare bones and rags 
are the true marks of the real slaves 
What is the object.of Government? To 
cause men to live happily. They can- 
not be happy without a -sufficiency of 
food and vt raiment, Good. government 
means a state of things in which the 
main body are well fed and well clothed. 
It isthe chief business of.a goverament 


|to take care, that one part of the people 


do not .cause the other part to lead 
miserable lives... There can be no mo- 
rality, no virtue, no sincerity, no honesty, 
amongst a pecple continually suffering 
from want; and, itis cruel, in the last 
degree, to punish such people for almost 
any sort.of crime, which is, in fact, not 
ectime of the heart, not crime of the 
perpetrator, but the erime of bis all- 
controlling necessities, 

457. To what degree the main body 
of the people, in England, are now 
and miserable ; how deplorably 
wretched they now are; this we know 
bat too well ; and now, we wil] see what 
what was their state before this vaunted 
“ Rerogmation.” I shall be yery par-. 
‘ticular to cite my authorities here. I 
| will infer nothing ; 1 will give no “ es- 





29: All capital jurisdiction abolished, 


‘timate” ; but, refer to aut ities, such 





Is 
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as no man can call in question, such zf 


no man can deny to be proofs more com- 
plete than if founded on oaths of cre- 
dible witnesses, taken before a judge 
and jury. I shall begin with the ac- 
count which 'Forrxscve gives of the 
state and manner of living of the Eng- 
lish, in the reign of Henry VI.; that is, 
in the 15th century, when the ‘Catholic 
Church was in the height of its glory. 
Forrescve was Lord Chief Justice of 
Engtand for nearly twenty years; he 
was appointed Lord High Chancellor 
by Henry VI. Being in exile, in France, 
in consequence of the wars between the 
Houses of York and Laneaster, and the 
King’s son, Prince Edward, being also in 
exile with him, the Chancellor wrote a 
series of Letters, addressed to the 
Prince, to explain to him the nature and 
effects of the Laws of England, and to 
induce him to study them and uphold 
them. This work, which was written 
in Latin, is called De Laudibus Legum 
Anglia; or, Pratse oF tHe Laws oF 
Eneianp. This book was, many years 
ago, translated into English, and it is 
a hook of Law-Authority, quoted fre- 
quently in our courts at this day. No 
man can doubt the truth of facts, ‘related 
in such a work. It was a ‘work written 
by a famous lawyer fora Prince ; it was 
intentled ‘to be read by other ‘cotem- 
porary lawyers, and also by alllawyers’ 
in future. “Phe passage that [am about 
to quote, rélating. to the state of the 
English, was pure’) incidental’, 
not intended to answer any temporary 
purpose. It must have been a true ac- 
count. 
458. The Chancellor, after speaking 
sire | of the nature of the laws of 
eet, and of the, Car cngr PANEER 
them and the laws of France, proceeds 
to show the difference.in their. effe cts, b 
adescription of the state of the French | 
people, auc (hen by a description of the 
state of the Engtish,. His words, words 
that, as I transcribe them, make my 
| hen with i ne, are as. fol-|'** 
wi, * Besides’ is, the Rides 1 


f Fra 
@ heir. te ‘ nee, hy Repat! 


“ their 1 were ibe gol fe Ril 
ARP, Ug, given be fonrtly penny 


Present PovertTY OF tue Pgop.e. 
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‘ of what he makes of his wine by sale. 
‘* And all the towns and boroughs pay to 
‘“‘ the King yearly great sums of money, 
‘‘ which are assessed upon them, for the 
‘* expenses of his men at arms. So that 
** the King’s troops, which are always 
* considerable, are subsisted and paid 
‘« yearly by those common people, who 
« live in the villages, boroughs and cities. 
** Another grievance is, every village con- 
 stantly finds and maintains two cross- 
‘« bow-men, at the least; some find more, 
‘* well arrayed in all their accoutrements, 
** to serve the King in his wars, as often 
‘‘ as he pleaseth to call them out, which 
‘‘ is frequently done. Without any con- 
** sideration had of these things, other 
‘very heavy taxes are assessed yearly 
‘** upon every village within the kingdom, 
‘* for the King’s service; neither is there 
‘* ever any intermission or abatement of 
‘* taxes. Exposed to these and other 
‘* calamities, the peasants live in great 
‘‘ hardship and misery. Their constant 
‘* drink is water, neither do they taste, 
** throughout the year, any other liquor, 
‘unless upon some extraordinary times, 
‘“or festival days. ‘Their clothing con- 
** sists of frocks, or little short jerkins, 
** made of canvass, no better than common 
** sackcloth ; they donot wear any woel- 
** lens, except of the coarsest sort ; and 
‘* that only in the garment under ‘their 
“* frocks; nor do they wear any trowse, 
“< bat from the knees upwards ; their legs 
“* being exposed and naked. The women 
‘t go barefoot, except on holidays. They 
“donot eat flash, except it be the fat 
** of bacon, and that in very small quan- 
“* tates, with whieh they make @ soup. 
“« Of other.serts, either boiled-or roasted, 
‘* they donot so'much as taste, unless it 
‘‘ be of the inwards and offals.of sheep 
‘and bullocks, and. the like, whieh .are 
‘killed for the use, of the better sort of 
‘* people, and the merchants ; for wham 
* also quails, partridges, hares, and the 
“Tike,.gre reserved, upon pain of the 
“ allies; as for their poultry, the sol- 
dters ptcnps them, so that scarce the 
slight.as they are, are indulged 


ar..to zs ay of a dainty, And if it 
e ye man is observed tq thrive 


“in ee world, and become.rich, hes 





"* presenily assessed to. the King’s taz, 
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‘‘ proportionably more than his poorer 
‘‘ neighbours, whereby he 2s soon re- 
« duced to a level with the rest’’ Then 
comes his deseription of the Encuisa,, 
at that same time ; those ‘ priest-ridden”’ 
English, whom CataLxes and Hume, and 
the rest of that tribe, would fain have us 
believe, were a mere band of wretched, 
beggars.—‘‘ The Kang of England can- 
‘« not alter the laws, or make new ones,, 
‘‘ without the express consent of the 
“whole kingdow in Parliament as-| 
“sembled. Every inhabitant is at his 
“ liberty fully to use anid-enjoy whatever 
“his farm produceth, the fruits of the 
‘‘ earth, the increase of his ftock, and the 
‘like; all the improvements he, makes, 
‘‘ whether by his own proper industry or 
‘‘ of those he retains in his service, are 
‘his own, to use and to enjoy, without 
“the ‘let, interruption or denial of any. | 
‘If he be in any'wise injured, or op- 
‘‘ pressed, he shall have his amends and 
“ satisfactions against ‘the p offend: | 
“ing, Hence it is that the inhabitants 
‘are rich in gold, silver, and in all the. 
‘necessaries and conveniences: of: life! 
“ They drink no water, unless at certain 
“ times, upon a religious score, and’by, 
‘* way of doing penance. They are fed, 
“in great abundauce, with all sorts of’ 
“flesh and fish, of which “they” have’ 
«plenty every where ; they are clothed’ 
“* throughout in. good woollens ; theis, 
‘bedding and other furniture. in their 
houses aré of wool, and that in.great 
“‘'slore, They are also. well” rovided 
‘with all other sorts of household goods |i 
‘“and necessary implements for. hy 

‘“‘bandry. Every one, according to, 
“rank, hath all things which fis | 
“to make life easy and happy,” 


459. Go, and read this to the om |he ha 


souls, who are now eafing sea w ai aie 
Ireland ; who are detected in robbing ‘th 

pig-troughs i in Yorkshire ; who are eating 
horse-flesh and grains (draft) in Bay dest tne 
shire and Cheshire ;, who are har; ‘ssed | the 
like horses and drawing gravel in Hat 
shire and Sassex; who have. 3d. a 


20rn Jung, 1835. 
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allowed them by the Ma; trates, ir in Nor- 

folk.;, who are,, Ta over “Worse 

fed than the , felons in the jal jails, Go and 
en they, raise their 

from the pig-trough, or from the grains- 
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ltub, and, with their dirty tongues, cry 
“ No Popery’’ ; go, read to the degraded 
‘and deluded wretches, this account of the 
state of their Catholic forefathers,’ who 
lived. under. what is impudently called 
‘ popish superstition and tyranny,” 
and in those times, which we have the 
audacity to call ‘‘ the dark ages,’ 

460. Look at the then picture of the 
French; and Protestant Englishmen, ‘if 
you have the capacity of blushing’: left, 
blush at the thought of how precisely that 
picture fits the English new! Look at 
all the parts of the picture ; the food, 
the raiment, the game! Good God! 
If, any one had told the, old Chan- 
cellor, that the day would come whea 
this picture, and eyen'a picture more de~ 
grading to human nature, would fit his 
own boasted cquatry, what would he have 
said? What would he have said, if he 
had been told, that. the time was to come, 
when the soldier,,in England, would have 
more than twice, nay, more than thrice, 
|the sum allowed to, the day-labouring 
man:; when potatoes would be carried to, 
the field as the..only food of the plough» 
man; when,soup-shops' would be open to, 
feed ‘the, English ; and when the judges,. 
sitting on that very bench, on. which he: 
himself had sitten for twenty, years, would) 
(asin the case last year of the complaint. 
against;magistrates at NortHaiseeton) 
declare that.BrgaD, 4ND WATER werethé 
pRnest food of working people in Eng. 

t Whatweuld he have said? Why, 
if be had been told that.there was, to..be\ 

“« RezogMation,” accompanied, by: 4, 
Htotal devastation of Church and.paorprer: 
8|perty, upheld by. wars, creating an enor- 
mous apie ey ers taxes, and ree 

ing a constant standing army. 3. if, 
hehe been. told his,. he. would, heve: 
n| foreseen. our . State, and would, 
have w ept for hiscountry,, but,, if he had, 
on ‘been told, that,..even.in. the, 
of all this suffering, (we maple have: 

ee ititude ud he. “4 

” and the ustice and , 
NO ce oetligty. ficee *E 


eity to persecute 
drishmen who . to, the faith of. ‘ 


eir pious, mo babpy., 
small, 


; re, free 
"he woul ane seid 6 
461. But, it may be said, thatit was 








¢.; let, them suffer.” 
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not then the Catholic Church, but the 
laws, that made the English so happy; 
for the French had that Church as well 
as the English. Aye! But in England 
the Church was the very basis of the 
laws. The very first clause of Macna 
Cuarta provided for the stability of its 
property and rights. A provision for 
the wndigent, an effectual provision, was 
made by the laws that related to the 
Church and its property; and this was 
uot the case in France: and never was 
the case in any country but this; so that 
the English people lost more by a ‘‘ Re- 
formation’ than any other people could 
have lost. 

462. Fortescue’s authority would, of 
itself, be enough ; but I am not to stop 
with it. Wuurts, the late rector of Sz.- 
Bourne, in Hampshire, gives, in his his- 
tory of that once-famous village, an ex- 
tract from a record, stating, that, for dis- 
orderly conduct, men were punisied, by 
being ‘‘ compelled to fast a fortnight on 
bread and beer"! This was about the 
year 1380, in the reign of Ricwaro Il: 
Oh! miserable “dark ages”! This} 
fact must be true. _Wurre had no pur- 
pose to answer. His mention of the fact, 
or, rather, his transcript from the record, 
is purely incidental; and trifling as the 
fact is, it is conclusive as to the general 
mode of living in those happy days. -Go, 
tell the harnessed gravel drawersin Hamp- 
shire, to cry ‘‘ No Popery ”’ ; for, that, 
if the Pope be not put down, he may, in’ 
time; compel them to fast on bread and | 
beer, instead of suffering them to: con-' 
tinue to regale themselves on nice pota- 
toes and pure water. , 

463. But, let us come to Acts of Par- 
lament, and, first, to the \Act~above’ 
quoted, in 453, which see. 
That Act fixes the price of meat. After 
naming the four sorts of meat, beef, 
pork, mutton, and veal, the preamble: 
has’ these words: ‘‘These being 


This ‘is conclusive. It is an incidental’ 
It is im an Act of 
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more than this to convince us, that the 
main body of the people have been in- 
poverished by the ‘‘ Reformation ” ? 

464. But, I will prove, by other Acts 
of Parliament, this Act of Parliament to 
have spoken the truth. These acts de- 
clare what the wages of workmen shall 
be. ‘There are several such acts, but one 
or two may suffice. The Act of 25rd of 
Eowarp Jil. fixes the wages, without 
food, as follows. There are many other 
things mentioned, but the following will 
be enough for our purpose : 


A woman hay-making, or weeding 


corn, for the day.....+.+-+e+--+: 0 1 
A man filling dung-cart..........+. 0 3s 
A PEAPER 320 c ce ccc ccc ccccccsces 6 4 
Mowing an acre of grass .......... 0 6 
Threshing a quarter of wheat ...... 04 


The price of shoes, cloth, and of pro- 
visions, throughout the time that this 
law continued in force, was as follows :— 


£ s. d. 
A pair of shoes.....+..-+---+-. 0 0 4 
Russet broad cloth,the yard .... 0 1 1 
M WEMRAFBR OBS. oo cc coscccses 1 4 0 
A grass-fed OX .......ccc seen 016 0 
A fat sheep unshorn...........- 01 8 
A fat sheep shorn . .... ++. +++. 012 
A fat hog, two years old........ 03 4 
Be FD OOS» « 00a s'00 oe 00s oe sace 0 0 25 
Ale, the gallon, by Proclamation... 0 0 1 
Wheat, the quarter .:.......... 6 3 4 
White wine, the gallon ........-. 0 0 6 
Med WARE «oo. v0.04.40> ode sane esine 0 0 4 


These prices are taken from the Precio- 
sum’ of Bisuor Frerrwoop, who took 
them from the accounts kept by the 
bursérs of convents. All the world knows, 
that Fiertwoop’s book is of undoubted 
authority. 

465. We may, then, easily believe, 
that ‘beef, pork, mutton and veal,” 
were ‘“‘ the food of the poorer sort,” 
when a dung-cart filler had more than 
the price of a fat goose and a half for 
aday’s work, and when a Woman was 
allowed, for a day’s weeding, the price 
of a guart of red wine! Two s of 
the cloth made a coat for the shepherd ; 
and, as it costs 2s. 2d., the reaper would 


; earn it in 64 days: and, the dung-cart 


man would earn‘ very nearly a pair of 
shoes every day! This dang at titer 
would earn a fat shorn sheep in four 
days; he would earn a fat hog, two 
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years old, in twelye days; he would earn 
a grass-fed ox in twenty days ; so. that 
we may easily believe, that ‘‘ beef, pork, 
and mutton,” were ‘* the food of, the 
poorer sort.’ And, mind, this was ‘fa 
priest-ridden people ” ; a people: buried 
in Popish superstition”! ,In our days 
of Protestant light” and of ‘‘ mental 
enjoyment,” the ‘‘ poorer sort’’ are. als 
lowed by the Magistrates of Norfolk, 3d. 
a day for a single man able to work. 
That is to say, a halfpenny dess than the 
Catholic dung-cart man had; and that 
3d. will get the ‘‘ No Popery”’ gentle- 
men about six ounces of old ewe-mutton, 
while the Popish dung-cart man got, for 
his day, rather more than the quarter of 
a fat sheep. : 
466. But, the popish people might 
work harder than ‘‘ enlightened Pro- 
testants.”” They might do more work i 
a day. This is contrary to all the asser- 
tions of the feelosofers; for they insist, 
that the Catholic religion made people 
idle. But, to set this matter at rest, let 
us look at the price of the job-labour ; 
at the mowing by the acre and at the 
thrashing of wheat by the quarter; and 
let us see how these wages are now, 
compared with the price of food. .1 have 
no parliamentary authority sinee the 
year 1821, when a report was printed by 
order of the House of Commons, con- 
taining the evidence of Mr. Exriman, of 
Sussex, as to wages, and of Mr. Grorcz, 
of Norfolk, as to the price of wheat. . The 
report was dated 18. June, 1821... The 
accounts are for 20 years, on an average, 
from 1800 inclusive. We will now, pro- 
ceed to see how the “ popish, priest- 
ridden’”’ Englishman stands in comparison 
with the ‘“‘ No Popery” Englishman. 


POPISH MAN. NO-POPERY MAN. 


2d ie dh 
Mowinganacreofgrass 0 6. . 3 74% 
Thrashing a quarter of ag 


wheat ....sccceces 
Here are ‘‘ waust improvements, 
Mau’m!” But, now let us look at the 
relative price ef the wheat, which the 
labourer had to purchase with his wages. 
We have seen, that the ‘‘ popish super- 
Stition slave”’ had to give fivepence a 
bushel for his wheat, and the evidence of 
Mr. Gzoncs states, that the “‘ enlightened 


20Tru June, 1835 
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Protestant’’ had to give 10 shillings a 
bushel for his wheat; that is 24 éemes as 
much as the ‘‘ popish foo/,”” who suffered 
himself to be “ priest-ridden.” So that 
the ‘‘ enlightened’’ man, in order to 
mike him as well off as the “ dark 
ages’? man was, ought to receive (welve 
shillings instead of 3s. 73d. for mowing 
an acre of grass; and he, in like manner, 
ought to receive, for thrashing a quarter 
of wheat, eight shillings, instead of the 


four shillings, which he does receive. If 


we had the records, we should, doubtless, 
find, that InKLAND was in the same state. 
467. There! That settles the matter ; 
and, if the Bible Society and the ‘* Edu- 
eation’’ and the ‘‘ Christian-knowledge ” 
gentry would, as they might, cause this 
little book to be put into the hands of all 
their millions of pupils, it would, as far 
as relates to this kingdom, settle the 
question of redigion for ever and ever! I 
have now proved, that Forrsscur’s de- 
acription of the happy life of our Catholic 
ancestors was correct. There wanted no 
proof; but I have given it. I could refer 
to divers other Acts of Parliament, passed 
during several centuries, all confirming 
the truth of Forres¢us’s account. And 
there ‘are, in Bishop Fizerwoon’s book, 
many things that prove that the labouring 
were most kindly treated by their 
superiors, and particularly by the clergy ; 
for instance; he has an item in the expen- 
diture of aconvent, ‘' 30 pair of autumnal 
gloves for the servants,” This was sad 
‘* superstition.” In our * enlightened ” 
and ;Bible-reading age, who thinks of 
gloves for ploughmen? We have priests 
as well as the “‘ dark ages” peuple 
had; ours ride as well as theirs; but, 


theirs fed at the same time: both mount, 


but theirs seem to have used the rein 
more, and spur less. It is curious to 
observe, that the pay of persons in 
high situatzons was, as compared with 
that of the present day, very low when 

with the pay of the working 
classes... If you calculate. the year’s 
pay of the dung-cart man, you will find 
it, if multiplied by 20 (which brings it to 
our money), to amount to 91 pounds a 
year; while the average pay of the 
Jupors did not exceed 60/. a year of the 





then money, and, of course, did not ex- 
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ceed 1,200]. a year of our money. So 


f 
year; but the fabric of the Catholic 


that a judge had not so much pay as}church was, in fact, tumbling down ; and 


fourteen dung-eart fillers. To be sure, 
judges had, in those “‘ dark ages,”” when 
Larrceron and Fortrgscue lived and 
wrote, ‘pretty easy lives; for Forrresctr 
says, that they led lives of great “ leisure 
and contemplation,” and that they never 
satin court bat three hours in a day, from 
Stoll! Alas! if they had lived in this 
** enlightened age,” they would have 
found litthe time for their “ contempla- 
tion” ! They would have found plenty of 
work; they would have found that theirs 
was.no sinecure at any rate, and that ten 
times their pay was not adequate to their 
enormous labour. Here is another indu- 
bitable proof of the great and general 
happiness and harmony and honesty and 
innocence that reigned in the country. 
The yudges had lives of leisure! In that 
one fact, incidentally stated by a man who 
had been twenty years Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, we have the trae character 
of the so-long-calumniated religion of our 
fathers. 

468. As to the bare fact,’ this most in- 
teresting fact, that the main body of the 
people have been w#mpoverished and de- 
graded since the ‘time of the Catholic 
sway; as to this fact, there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any man who has 
thus far read ‘this little work. “Neither 
can there, | think, exist in the ‘mind’ of 
such a man any doubt, that this impove- 
rishment and this degradation have me 
caused by the event called the <‘ Re 
tion,’’ seeing that'f have, in fener Weim: 
bers, and ‘especially in Number XIV., 
clearly ‘traced the debt and the enormous 
tazes ‘to that event. But, I' cannot bring 
myself to conclude, without fracing the 
impoverishment in ws horrible progress. 
The well-known fact, that no compulsory 
collections forthe poor, that the dis- 
graceful:name of pauper; that ‘these were 
never heardof in England inCatholictimes, 
and that they were heard of the’ moment 
the ‘Reformation’ had’ begwh ;’this. sin- 
gie fact ‘might be enough, and ‘it is 

enough; but we will see the progress ‘of 
this: Protestant impoverishment. , 

469. The Act, 27\Henry VII, chap. 

25, began the poor-laws, 'The monasteries 


instantly, the country swarmed with ne- 
cessitous people, and open begging, which 
the Government of England had always 
held in great horror, ‘began to disgrace 
this so-lately happy land. To put a stcp 
to this, the above act authorized sheriffs, 
magistrates, and churchwardens, to cause 
voluntary alms to be collected; and, at 
the same time, it punished the persever- 
ing beggar by slicing off pari of his ears, 
and, for a second offence, put him to 
death, as a felon! This was the dawn of 
that “* Rerormatics,” which we are stil! 
called upon to admire and to praise! 

470. The “pious young Saint Ep- 
warp,” as Fox, the martyrman, most im- 
piously calls him, began his Protestant 
reign, Ist year of Fdward VL, chap. 3, 
by an act, punishing beggars by burning 
with a red-hot tron, and by making them 
slaves for two years, with power in their 
masters to make them wear an iron col- 
lar, and to feed them upon bread and 
| water and refuse meat! For, even in this 
ease, still there was meat for those who 
had to labour: the days of cold potatoes 
and of bread and water alone were yet to 
come: they were reserved for our “ en- 
lightened” and Bible-reading days ; our 
days of “mental enjoyment.” And, as 
to horse-flesh and draff (grains), they 
appear never to have been thourht of. If 
the slave ran away, or were disobedient, 
he was, by this Protestant act, to be a 
-| slave for ife. This act came forth as a 
sort of precursor of the acts to establish 
the Church of England! Horrid ty- 
ranny! ‘The people ‘had been plundered 
of the resource which Magna Charta, 
which justice, which reason, which the 
law of nature, gave them. No other re- 
source had been provided ; and they were 
made actual slaves,*branded, and chained, 
because they sought by their prayers to 
allay the cravings of hunger ! 

471. Next came “ good Queen Bess,” 
who, after trying her ‘hand eight times, 
without suecess, to cause: the poor to be 
relieved by alms, passed:that compulsory 
act which is in force’to the present day. 
All manner of shifts had been resorted 
oad in order fo avoid this‘ provision for the 
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reigns, LICENSES TO BEG had been) 
granted. But, at last, the compulsory; 
assessment came, that true mark, that 
indelible mark, of the Protestant 
Church, as by law established. This 
assessment was put off to the last 
possible moment, and it was never 
relished by those who had got’ the 
spoils of the church and the poor. But, 
it was a measure of absolute necessity. 
All the racks, all the law-martial of 
this cruel réign could not have kept down 
the people without this act, the authors 
of which seem to have been ashanted ‘to 
state the grounds of it; for it has no 
preamble whatever. The people, so hap- 
py in former times ; the Atv. described 
by Forrescur, were now become a nation 
of ragged wretches. Deror, in one of 
his tracts, says that “* good Bess,” in her 
progress through the kingdom, upon see- 


ing the miserable looks of the crowds| 


that came to see her, frequently exclaimed, 
‘pauper ubique jacet”; that is, the 
poor cover the land. And this was that 
same country, in which Fortsscve left a 
race of people, ‘‘ having all things which 
conduce to make life easy and happy.’’! 
472. Things did not mend much dur- 
ing the reigns of the Stuarts, except in as 
far as the poor-law had effect. This ren- 
dered. unnecessary the barbarities~ that 
had been exercised before the passing of 
it; and, as long as taxation was light, |* 
the paupers were comparatively little nu- 
merous. But, when the taxes began to 
grow heavy, the projectors were soon at 
work to find out the means of putting |* 
down pauperism. Amongst’ these was 
one Cytup, a merchant’ and banker, 
whose name was Jostas, and who ‘had|' 
been made a knight or baronet, for he ig | 
called Sir Josian. — His project, which 
was quite worthy of his calling, contained a 
provision, in his proposed act, to appoint 
men to be called, ‘ Fathers’ of ‘the 
Poor”; and, one of the Oca wai af 
lating to. these “ Farwers was to 
“* that they ree oni have. At s ee e 
“ poor, as they 
“< of his Majity's (asleek 
is to say, to traeglrPUbd ‘aul 
of them | And, gracious Goi! ? this 
in Forrescun's countty! This was: 
the “country of Majna’ ea 

















this monster dared to publish. this pro- 
ject! And we cannot learn, that any 
man had the soul to reprobate the con- 
duct of so hard-hearted a wretch. 

473. When the “de/iverer” lad 
come, when a “glorious revolution” 
had taken place, when a war had been 
carried on and a debt anda bank created, 
and all for the purpose of putting down 
Popery for ever, the poor began to in- 
crease at such a frightful rate, that the Par- 
liament referred the subject to the Board 
of Trade, to inquire, and to report a reme- 
dy. Looxe was one of the commissioners, 
and a passage in the Report of the Board 
is truly curious. ‘“‘ The multiplicity of the 
“poor, and the increase of the tax for 
“ their maintenance, is so general an ob- 
‘* servation and complaint, that it cannot 
“ be doubted of; nor has it been only 
“since the last war that this evil has 
“come upon us, it has been a growing 
“ burden on the kingdom this many years, 
** and the last two reigns felt the increase 
“of it as well as the present. If the 
** causes of this evil be looked into, we 
“ humbly conceive it will be found to 
‘‘ have proceeded, not from the scarcity 
“of provisions, nor want of employ- 
*« ment for the poor; since the goodness 
*‘of God has blessed these times with 
““ plenty no less than the former; anda 
“ long peace, during, three ‘reigns, gave 

us as’ plentiful a trade as ever. The 
** growth of the poor must therefore haye 
“some other cause’; and it can be no- 
os _, thing else but the relaxation of dis- 

line and corruption; virtue and 
“industry being as constant companigns 
“on the one side, as vice and idleness 
“are on the other.” . 
474, So, the fault was in the poor 
themselves! ‘ It'does’ not’ seem to have 
occurred to. Mr. Locxs’ that: there ‘must 
have been a cause for this’ cause.’ He 
Knew ‘ery well, that there was @ time, 


when thane re no ‘at allin Eng- 
Hand ; ‘but; Being a fat’ placé- thder 


the “Wetivérer,” he dhe ly; think 
oa allading “to that’ Foran fact. 
That |*“Relatation of e”t° What’ dis- 
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price of food and raiment, the drawing 
away of the earnings of the poor to be 
given to paper harpies and other tax- 
eaters; these were the causes of the 
hideous and disgraceful evil; this he knew 
very well, and therefore it is no wonder 
that his report contained no remedy. 

475. After Locke, came, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, Derog, who seems to 
have been the father of the present race 
of projectors, Matruvs and Lawyvsr 
Scar.etr being merely his humble fol- 
lowers. He was for giving no more relief 
to the poor; he imputed their poverty to 
their crimes, and not their crimes to 
their poverty; and their crimes he. im- 
puted to ‘‘ their /urury, pride and sloth.” 
He said the English labouring people ate 
and drank three times as much as any 
foreigners! How different were the 
noti ns of this insolent French Pro- 
testant from those ef the Chancellor 
Fortescug, who looked upon the good 
living of the people as the best possible 
proof of good laws, and seems to have 
delighted in relating that the English 
were ‘‘ fed, in great abundance, with all 
sor(s of flesh and fish”! 

476. If Deros had lived to our “ en- 
lightened age,” he would, at any rate, 
have seen no “/urury” amongst the 
poor, unless he would have grudged them 
horse-flesh, draff (grains), sea-weed, or 
the contents of the pig-trough. From 
his day to the present, there have been a 
hundred projects, and more than fifty 
laws, to regulate the affairs of the poor. 
But still the pawperism remains for the 
Catholic Church to hold up in the face of 
the Church of . “ Here,” the 
former may say to the Jatter, ‘‘ here, look 
“ at this: here is the result of your ef- 
.“ forts to extinguish: me; here, in this 


** one evil, in this never ceasing, this de- 
| “S grading curse, I am more than avenged, 


‘* if vengeance I were allowed to 
“ae urge 


: 


on the deluded potato-crammed 
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‘* produced good,’ for that- they “‘ led 
to our present situation.”’. .What, then, 
he deemed our present situation a be/ter 
one than that of the days of Fortsscuz! 
To be sure, Hume wrote 50 years ago; 
but he wrote long after Cuitp, Locke, 
and Derog. Surely enough the ‘‘ Refor- 
mation” has led to ‘“ our then present 
and our now present situation.” It has, 
‘‘ at last,” produced the bitter fruit, of 
which we are now tasting. Evidence, 
given, bya clergyman, too, and published 
by the House of Commons, in 1824, 
states the labouring people of Suffolk to 
be a nest of robbers, too deeply corrupted 
ever to be reclaimed; evidence of a 
sheriff of Wiltshire (in 1821) states the 
common. food of the labourers in the 
field, to be cold potatoes; a scale, pub- 
lished by the magistrates of Norfolk, in 
1825, allows 3d. a day to a single labour- 
ing man; the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench (1825) have declared the 
general food of the labouring people to 
be bread and water ; intelligence from the 
northern counties (1826), published upon 
the spot, informs us, that great numbers 
of people are nearly starving, and that 
some are eating horse-fiesh and grains, 
while it is well known that the country 
abounds in food, and while the clergy 
have recently put up, from the pulpit, the 
rubrical thanksgiving for times of plenty; 
a law recently passed, making it felony to 
take an apple from a tree, tells the world 
that our characters and lives are thought 
nothing worth, or that this nation, once 
the greatest and most moral in the world, 
is now a nation of incorrigible thieves; 
and, in either case, the most impoverished, 
the most fallen, the most degraded that 
ever saw the light of the sun. 

478. I have now performed my task. 
‘T have made good the positions with which 
I began. Born and bred a Protestant of 
the Church of England, having a wife and 
nomerous family professing the same 
faith, baving the remains of most dearly 
beloved parents lying in a Protestaot 
church-yard, and ay Age “ 

ine 


-}filiel \piety to place mine by their sue, | 
have, in this undertaking, had no motive, 
I can have no motive, but a sincere 20 
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countrymen that I have spoken; but for 
the poor, the persecuted, the proscribed. I 
have not been unmindful of the unpopu- 
larity and the prejudice that would attend 
the enterprise ; but, when I considered 
the long, long triumph of calumny over 
the religion of those, to whom we owe all 
that we possess that is great and renowned ; 
when I was convinced that I could do 
much towards the counteracting of that 
calumny; when duty so sacred bade me 
speak, it would have been baseness to hold 
my tongue, and baseness superlative would 
it have been, if, having the will as well 
as the power, I had been restrained by 


fear of the shafts of falsehood and of folly. lover, called Rivers! The'Thames was 
‘buta “Creek”! But, when, in about 


To be clear of self-reproach is amongst 
the greatest of human consolations; and 
now, amidst all the dreadful perils, which 
the event that I have treated of has, at 
last, surrounded my country, I can, while 
I pray God to save her from still further 
devastation and misery, safely say, that, 
neither expressly nor tacitly, am I guilty 
of any part of the cause of her ruin. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


No apology will be necessary, especz- 
ally at this time, to the readers of the 
Register, for the insertion of the follow- 
ing beaut ifully-descriptive and affecting 
extract from “ Cobbett’s Year's. Resi- 
dence in America,” which extract is from 


his Journal dated 15. January 1818, and, 


was written when at Philade'phia, in 
which city he had, many years before, 
resided. 





The question eagerly put. to me b 
every one in Philadelphia is, ‘‘ Don 
you think the city greatly improved "? 
They seem to me to confound auymenta- 
tion with improvement. It always was 
a fine city, since I first knew it; and it 

very greatly ed. _ It.has, I 
believe, nearly doubled its extent and 

‘pumber of houses since the year 1729. 
But, after being, for so long a time, 
familiar with London. every other place 
appears little. After living within afew 
hundreds of yards of Westminster-Hall 
and the Abbey Church and the bridge, 
and louking from my own windows mr 
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St. James’s Park, all other buildings 
and spots appear mean and insignilicant. 
I went to day to see the house I for- 
merly occupied. How small! It is 
always thus: the words large and small 
are carried about with us in our minds, 
and we forget real dimensions. Thi 
idea, such as it was received, remains 
during our absence from the object. 
When I returned to England, in 1800, 
after an absence from the country parts 
of it, of sixteen years, the trees, the 
hedges, even the parks and woods, 
seemed so small! It made me laugh 





hill removed, and a little 


28> 


the. garden of 
prodigious 
may 


to hear little gutters, that I could jump 



























a month after my arrival in London, I 
went to Farnham, the place of my birth, 
what was my surprise! Everything 
was become so pitifully small! I had 
to cross, in my post chaise, the long and 
dreary heath of Bagshot. Then, at the 
end of it, to mounta hill called Hungry 
Hill; and from that hill | knew that I 
should look down into the beautiful and 
fertile vale of Farnham. My heart flut- 
tered with impatience, mixed with a 
sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my 
childhood ;. for I had learned before, the 
death of my father and mother. ‘There 
isa hill, not far from the town, called 
Crooksbury Hill, which rises wp out of 
a flat, in the form of a cone, and ‘is 
planted with Scoteh fir-trees. Here I 
used to take the eggs and young ones 
of crows and magpies:. ‘This hill was 
a famous object. iv the neighbourhood. 
It. served, as. the: tive ce of 
height. | ‘As highas Crooksbury Hill” 
meant, with us, the utmost d of 
‘height... Therefore, the first object that 
my eyes sought was this:bill. J could 
not believe my eyes! Literally speak- 
ing, |, for a moment, t ht the famous 
p put in its 
stead; for I had seen in New Bruns- 
wick, a single rack, or hill of solid rock, 
ten times as big, and four or five times 
| The post-boy, going down 
hill, and not-a whisked me, in 
a few minutes to the: Bush Inn, from 
1 -which I could see the 
sand hill, where | had 








gardening works. What a nothing! 
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But. now came rushing into my miad, 
ali at once, my pretty little garden, my 
lithe blue smock-frock, my little nailed 
shoes, my pretty pigeons, that I used 
to feed out of my. hands, the last kind 
words and tears of my gentle and ten- 


der-hearted and affectionate mother 'y 


I hastened back into the room, If | 
had looked a moment longer, I should 
have dropped. When I came to re- 
flect, what a.change! I looked down 
at my dress. Whata change! Wha’ 
scenes [ had gone through! How al- 
tered my state! I had «dined the day 
before at the Seeretary of State’s in com- 
pany with Mr, Pitt, and-had been waited 
upon by men in gaudy liveries! I had 
had. nobody to assist me in the world. 
No teachers, of any sort. Nobody to 
shelter, me from the consequence of bad, 
and no one to counsel me to good, be- 
haviour. I felt. proud. The distinc- 
tions of rank, birth, and wealth, all be- 
came nothing in my eyes; and from 
that momeast (less than a month after 
my arrival in England) I resolved never 
to bend before them. 
pS - 


From the LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fauway, June 12, 
INSOLVENTS. 


BEEDEN, J., Campsey-Ash, Suffolk, inn- 
keeper, ; 

LIVESEY, T., sen.,. G. Livesey, J, Livesey, 
and. T. Livesey, jun., Bury, Lancashire, 
woollen-manufacturers. 

PICKFORD, T., Whitechapel, rectifier. 

POWELL, H., Newington-butts, linen-draper. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 








DAVIES; H., Carmarthen, cabinet-maker. | 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


BOARDMAN, R., Bete Senevets; ‘Lanen | 


SCOTCH. SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BELL, J.S., Glasgow, -merchant. 
M‘LENNAN, G., Hlasgow, merchant. 
NETLSON,; R: and Son, Leith, coopers. 
PULLAR, D., Paisley, manufacturer. 





Tuespay, June 16. 


INSOLVENT. 
SHEPLEY, F., Farnham, Surrey, hop-dealer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
BOARDMAN, B., Norwich, tailor and draper. 


BANKRU PTS. 


BARNES, W., Andover, Hants, ironmoncer. 

COOPER, S., Bath, grocer. 

CORTHOM,)J..M., March, Isle of Ely, sheep- 
salesiman, 

DONKIN, W., North Shields, wine and spivit- 
merchant. 

GRIBBLE, S., Derby, hatter and hosiecr. 

LEE, R., R. J. Brassey, F. Farr, aud G. Lee, 
Lomhard-street, bankers. 

LILLIE, .G., and. J. Patterson, Liverpoo!, 
merchants. 

SCOTT, -J., Berwick-upon~-Tweed,. curricr 
and leather-seller. 

SHRAPNEL, H.S., of Birmingham and Ox- 
ford, and. Mitchell and Jousiff, Birming- 
ham, grocers and dealers in toys. 

SQUIRE, P. and, W., Sonthmolton, Devon- 
shire, linen- drapers, 

SYMS, J,, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, clothier. 


| ‘TAYLOR, F., and J. Taylor, jum, Hedon, 


Holderness, Yorkshire, merchants. 
TAYLOR, W., Liv , apothecary. 
WEATHERLEY, J., North Shields, brewer 

and wine and spitit- merchant. 
WILLIAMS, M:,- Néath, Glamorganshire, 

linea- _draper. 


By vary! 


LONDON. MARKETS. 


MArk-LAne, Connw-Excnanes, June lo — 
We have ‘had but moderate supplies of Grain 
since thig-day:week, , The weather, for seve 


wai days past, has been yery dry and hot. 





“shire, money-scri ener: : ~» Wheat meta slew.dull sale this morning 4 
2 Beans sanie prices as ast‘ Monday. 
BANKRUPTS. ‘Is. per quarter 


mee pone ttn 








En‘ prices ‘of Barley, ‘Malt; and:Pess, 00 


alteration, | 

po "Sue We avery dull, jimited demar-! 
ee ednesday, but,on Friday and 
trda apr pao the arrival has been 


¥ prices.’ 
= yd fntrnrhie doing: 
‘Betity, Witeew = 38s. to 46s. 
Old .. us. desedwest. ‘ sock! 486. to 50s. 


orp ** * “ae to 38s. 
1 Rahentaies “- i as 




















Lincolnshire, earn eeeeeee 368. to Als. 
White ...-....5 . 42s. to a4s. 
Yorkshire.............. 36s. to 40s. 
Northumberl. & Berwick 36s. to 38s. 
Fine white ............ 38s. to 40s. 
Dundee & choice Scotch ‘58s. to 40s, 
Irish red, good ........ 32s. to 36s. 
White ....... seseeeess J68. to 38s, 
ee eS ee ... 30s. to 32s. 
Barley, English, grinding ...... 248. to 28s. 
Distilling ...........0% . 28s. to 32s. 
Malting .......0-0eeee —s. to —s. 
Chevalter.........6.06: —s. to —+s. 
DREGE  catu caud.acsseereee ees 44s. to 54s. 
ee BE on cn cnésntseis 56s. to 64s. 
Beans, Tick, N@W ....-eeeeeee 36s. to 38s. 
ee ae eee 38s. to 40s. 
Peas, White, English.......... 34s. to 38s. 
Foreign ..«.-+. seaseees 348, to 36s. 
Gray or Hog ...0.+-++« 30s. to: 36s. 
Maples...... coweace «+» 368. to 388. 
Oats, Polands ..........--.++- 238. to 26s, 


Lincolushire, short small 24s. to .25s. 
Lincolnshire, feed ...... 23s. to’ 24s; 
Yorkshire, feed .,...... 245. to 25s. 
Black . .. enced s tis ower 2h&-80' R68: 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato. ....-..«+ 263.-to 27s. 
Ditto, Angus ...--...«. 258. to 26s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 26s. to 27s. 
Pte .nti4etenwen »+w«s 278. to: 288. 
Irish Potato, new...... 22s. to 23s. 

Feed, new light ...... }9a. to 2ks. 

Black, mew «...... ++» 22s, to 23s. 
Foreign feed....... t+-«« 228, to 24s. 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. 'to 22s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s.'to 24s. 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 13s. to,14s.! 
sé is 0 ic BESTT lés. to 18s. 





SMITHFIELD, June 15, 

This day's supply of Beasts, Calves and 
Porkers, was ior the time of the year good, 
its supply of Sheep and Lambs rather great. 
The primest Beef, and prime small Veal, sold 
at an advance of from 2d. to 4d. stone ; 
but trade was, with other kinds Beef and 
Veal, as also with Mutton, Lamb, and Pork, 
we at no quotable variation from wetday’ 8 


‘About 1,500 of the Beasts) about 1,100 of 
which were Scots, the remainder about équal 
numbers of Homebreds, Shorthorn: vons, 
and ‘Welsh runts, were chiefly (say, about 
1,200_of them) from Norfolk, the others from 
Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire; about. 
200, chiefly polled Scots, with about the same, 
numaber of sheep, Jaimbs, and pigs, by steamers, 
Penal 2 ; about 120, chiefly Shorthorns, 

Devons atid Welsh runts, from our northern. 
with a with "ah rents 


about 150, for the most “reae ale 
erefords, rn: and Iri \j 
beasts, from our ‘western and midland dis- 


ees ‘Sussex Beasts, with | the 
a tow ts, Scots, Devons, from 
Slamex; end Surrey; ai vhost Of the reaminider| a b 
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including about 40 lusty Town's-end Cows, &c. 
from the stall-feeders, &c. near London. 

At least two-thirds of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equal numbers of the 
Southdown and white-faced crosses, about a 
sixth Southdowns, and the remainder about 
equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, 
Kentish half-breds, and horned and polled 
Norfolks, with a few pens of horned Dorsets 
and Somersets, horned and polled Scotch and 
Welsh Sheep, &c. 

The Lambs, supposed to number about 5,000, 
consisted of about equal numbers of South- 
downs, new Leicesters, and Dorsets, with a 
few pens of Kentish half-breds, and casual 
crosses. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 








s. dad. «8. a. 
Inferior Beef ...... 2 0to2 2 
Ditto Mutton .. 2 4to2 6 
Middling Beef ...... 2 6 to 2 10 
Ditto Mutton. ...... 2 6to3 O 
Prime Beef ........ 3 8to4 2 
Ditto Mutton ...... 3 6to 4 O 
Se TA eee 3 4to4 6 
POE oc cccdueeb ete 8 O0to4 O 
Taamb......-.i---+.'5 Oto 6 O 
COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
A NEW 
FRENCH AND ENGLISEAZ 
DICTIONARY. 


In two parts. Part I. French and’ English.— 
. Part ll. English and French. By WitLttam 
Cosserr, M.P, for Oldham.—Price 12s, 


t. ENGLISH GRAM MAR.—0Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. “Phis is a duodecimo volume, 
and the price is3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S .HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY ; or, a ‘Freatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an Ta- 
troduction, hy Wm. Copsaerr. 8vo. Price 15s, 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Justnow Published, under'this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressedito 

lish’ ‘Fax- payers. (A new edition, with a 
tscript, containing an account dfithe Prices 
pf Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr-Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
on the epeeperieg: ofthe ground for plant- 


Dg; on. the planting, on ‘the cultivating, on 
peognses and of the cutting dewa, of Fo- 
recsand Underwoods, Price l4s. bound 

in boards... "snc prokT 
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5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on five paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
[Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in beards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as piain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
| understood as well as any body could, aud 
in all their details. It incindes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Luodecimo Vo- 
lume, Price 2s. id. 





On the First of July will be pnblished, price 6d., 


No. I. of the 

N AGAZINE OF DOMESTIC ECO- 

NOMY. Containing: — Address to 
the Public —In-door Economy — Out-door 
Economy—House-keeping, Cookery, and Gar- 
dening— Medical Advice—Bathing—Theatres 
and Exhibitions — Tide-table, calculated for all 
the watering-places—List of Fairs—Table of 
Steam Navigation, showing the date of sailing 
and arrival of every steam-vessel in the 
United Kingdom—Market prices of all articles 
in season, &c., &c.,&c. The Prospectus may 
be had of the Publishers. 
Ph ig and Smith, Amen-Corner, Patcrnoster- 

Ww. 





LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.—The decided superiority of this 
Medicine over every other hitherto offered 
to public notice, for the cure of those dread- 
y painful diseases, Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rhcumatism, Lumbago, &c. is so fully mani- 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





QO” FURNIVAL’S COFFEE-HOUSE. 
—These spacious premises having been 
thoroughly repaired, and newly furnished 
with Bedding of the best description, Baths, 
and every practicable accommodation, are at 
length opened as BRETT’S HOTEL; every 
department of which the Proprietor pledges 
himself to conduct on those principles of re- 
spectability best calculated to merit a renewal 
of the extensive patronage by which this 
Establishment has, for nearly half a century, 
been distinguished.—No. 139, Holborn-bars. 





IGHT RESTORED, Nervous Head-ache 
Cured, and Cholera Prevented. Under 
the Patronage of his late Majesty and the 
Lords of the Treasury. Mr. Abernethy used 
it, and termedit the faculty’s friend and nurse’s 
vade-mecum. Dr. Andrews also recommends 
it. Cures.—Mr. A. Mackintyre, age 65, 3, 
Silver-street, Golden-square, of gutta serena ; 
Mr. P. Sanderson, 10, Harper-street, Leeds, of 
cataract; Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham-house, 
Middlesex, of ophthalmia; Miss S. Englefield, 
Park-street, Windsor, of nervous head-ache. 
Testimonials from medical gentlemen and fa- 
milies of the first respectability, proving the 
above, may be seen at 39, Broad-street, 
Bloomsbury, and 24, King-street, Long-acre. 
GRIMSTONE’S EYE-SNUFF is sold in 
canisters, at }s. 3d.,; 2s: 4d., 4s. 4d., and $s. 
each. Look to the signature of the inventor, 
and to the patronage. Sold in every country 
town. 





CHEAP CLOTHING FOR THE SEASON, 
AT 

wy WAIN AND CO.’s, Tailors, 93, Fileet- 

» 


street, near the avenue leading to St. 
Bride’s church. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes........- 
Ditto, Black or Blue............ an 


Ditto, Imperial Saxony. .......... 
h plain Selt ofLivery......... 


And every other article equally cheap. 


a 
eee 
Sase* 
coco 


I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wa. Consett. 


LL 


Printed by W 


Cobbett, Johnson’s-court; and 
| pablished by ; 


‘at 11, Bolt-court, Pleet-street. 
















































